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THE ALLEGED DEBTS OF SAN JUAN DE LA CRUZ 
TO BOSCAN AND GARCILASO DE LA VEGA 


(Concluded) 


LLAMA DE Amor VIVA 


Both Cr. and A. are much impressed by the similarities between 
this poem and the poems of Garcilaso. Cr. asserts that 8.J.X. took 
from Garcilaso not only, as is agreed, the stanzaic form, but also the 
words “encuentro,” “tela,” “mano,” “delicada,” and adds (II, 26-7) : 


“Todo el estilo de las estrofas de la Llama, tan llenas de exclama- 
ciones, nos asegura(n) que su autor no tomé sélo el metro de las 
canciones de Garcilaso sino el aire y la marcha de la expresi6én. . . . 
Es imposible leer estos versos del poeta toledano sin acordarse de 
esas canciones del poeta fontiverefio.” A. remarks how “indicios 
vagos se condensan sobre un par de estrofas de la Llama” (D.A., 45) 
and echoes Cr. : ‘Son demasiadas las coincidencias : las dos primeras 
estrofas de esta breve Llama (que s6lo tiene cuatro), en sus giros, en 
su vocabulario, en su imaginerfa respiran esencias de Garcilaso de la 
Vega’”’ (39-40). “En la primera y la segunda estrofa,” he remarks 
later (221), “se amontonan . . . los influjos de Garcilaso.” We 
shall return to these generalizations later. 
17. Llama, i, 1: 


jOh, llama de amor viva! 
Cr. (II, 26) derives this from B-C., Cancién I: 
jOh fuego de amor vivo! 


D.A. (84) points out that Cr. has misquoted the line (C., fol. 78) 
reading “El fuego de amor vivo.”” He thinks (85) that 8.J.X.’s line 
is “probably” based on B-C., adding (86): “‘Tampoco daré un 
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valor excesivo a esta semejanza, y s6lo la tomo en cuenta al lado de 
otras mds seguras.’”’ He quotes (264, n. 69) two similar phrases 
from Boscdén, of which only one (“viva llama de amor,” ed. Knapp, 
p. 369) is to the point, and one (“el fuego vivo de amor’’) from the 
Cancionero Espiritual of Valladolid (1549), and holds (85-6) that 
“todo el ambiente imaginativo de esta cancién del Boscan espiritua- 
lizado parece revivir . . . en los simbolos dulcemente abrasados de 
la Llama.” 

This hypothesis is weak in the extreme. E. (202-5) cites similar 
phrases from Hurtado de Mendoza, Cetina and others. It may be 
added that in the Cancionero de Herberay (ed. Aubrun, Bordeaux, 
1951, p. 94, no. lxxxv: ef. also p. 172) we find “‘vivas llamas de 
amores’’; in the Cancionero General de Hernando del Castillo (Ma- 
drid, 1882), “arder . . . en llamas d’amores” (I, 481), and “sus 
bravas llamas vivas” (II, 71); in Jorge Manrique’s Coplas .. . 
a la muerte de . . . su padre, “las llamas de los fuegos encendidos 
de amadores.”’ 

18. D.A. (39) says that “esquiva’”’ (Llama, i, 4) occurs in 
Garcilaso, and in Cancién I, 614, 618, rhymes with “viva.” 

This is too thin for comment. With the exception of “‘cativa,” 
“esquiva”’ is the rhyme most commonly used in mediaeval and 
Renaissance poetry for “‘viva.”’ It goes back at least as far as the 
Marqués de Santillana; in the first volume of the Cancionero de 
Hernando del Castillo alone it occurs twenty-two times“ and in the 
shorter second volume even more frequently. 

19. Llama, i, 6: 


Rompe la tela deste dulce encuentro. 
Cr. (II, 26) derives this “encuentro” from G., Sonnet 22: 
De vuestra hermosura el duro encuentro. 


D.A. (39) approves, and adds that in each passage the word 
“encuentro” rhymes with “centro.” 

This, again, is weak. Only the one word is common to the two 
lines and there are not many rhymes for “encuentro.” E. (130-2) 
makes the important point that in the lines from G. and 8.J.X. the 

“ Ed. Madrid, 1882: pp. 65, 92, 319, 322 (twice), 327, 334, 355, 363, 387, 421, 
426, 477, 533, 546, 550, 589, 590 (twice), 613, 644, 657. This excludes two cases 
(408, 504) of “viva (-e)” rhyming with “s’esquiva (-e)” and one of “‘esquiva: 


aviva.” In some of the passages, as in S.J.X., “esquivo (-a)” is related to fire or 
flame. 
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word has quite a different meaning. His quotations from Lope de 
Vega and Hurtado de Mendoza (132-3, 154), including some in 
which “encuentro” rhymes with ‘‘centro” are less to the point, since 
both might have been influenced by 8.J.X. H. quotes the following 
line from Boscdn (““Conversién de Boscén’”’) in which “encuentro,” 
rhyming with ‘‘centro,”’ has much the same sense as in 8.J.X., and 
the context, too, is a religious one: 


Criado como de nada 
vi mi hombre que esté dentro, 
tan rehecho alla en su centro, 
que la vida dél pasada 
la llevaba de un encuentro. (Ed. Knapp, p. 138) 


Like the other quotations under this head, this seems to me to have 
only the interest of curiosity. 
20. Llama, i, 6: 
Rompe la tela deste dulve encuentro. 
L. (43 n.) calls this a “recuerdo evidente”’ of G., Ecl. I, 398-9: 


este velo 
rompe del cuerpo 


and of G., Eel. IT, 534-5: 


do se rompiese 
aquesta tela de la vida fuerte. 

To anyone as familiar with the Bible as 8.J.X., the natural! 
source of this line would be the ultimate one—viz., Job vii, 6 (“My 
days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle”) and Isaiah xxxviii, 12 
(“I have cut off like a weaver my life’). As, however, the phrase 
“romper la tela’’ is used by G., this can be called a possible case of 


reminiscence. E.’s quotations (129) are so late as to be hardly 
relevant.“ 


21. Llama, ii, 3: 
jOh mano blanda! jOh toque delicado! 
B. (120) compares this with G., Ecl. I, 259-60: 


jOh miserable hado! 
jOh tela delicada! 


“In each quotation, the word tela occurs in the Spanish. 

6 Cr. (II, 26) quotes the first of these parallels and also a line from G., Sonnet 
XI: “o tejiendo las telas delicadas,”’ which, though he cites no passage from 8.J.X.., 
he is presumably relating with Llama, ii,3. All that is said in the text above ap- 
plies to this. 
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and with G., Ecl. I, 270: 
D6 esté la blanca mano delicada? 


B. himself appears to think this only a doubtful borrowing 
(“On n’oserait voir . . . un modéle . . .’’); D.A. (35) says no more 
than “Parecen recordar. . . .” 

Where the proposer of the argument and his seconder are so 
dubious there seems little need to say more, even though L. (43, n. 
1), possibly influenced by the similarity of rhythm, uses the phrase 
“recuerdo evidente.”’ Of the five words in 8.J.X. only three are 
found in both the passages from G. combined and all are common 
ones. The exclamatory form, too, is common: E. (115-7) cites 
examples from Cervantes, Cetina and Luis de Leén, some of which 
have also verbal reminiscences with the line of 8.J.X. He also 
(119) cites a line from Cetina (Cancién IIT), 


Que allf la muerte en vida se convierta, 
which might be the source of Llama, ii, 6: 
Matando, muerte en vida la has trocado. 


At most, this similarity is due to a reminiscence, and not neces- 
sarily of G. 


Before leaving the “Llama,’’ we may refer again to the cases of 
general similarity put forward in the first paragraph of this section. 
The specific words cited, the vocabulary, the imagery—all can be 
paralleled elsewhere; and so, in particular, can the exclamatory 
style. Long before writing the “Llama,” 8.J.X. had penned “ex- 
clamatory”’ stanzas in Noche (v) and C.Esp. (iv). And in Luis de 
Leén they abound: “‘jO viva fe constante ...!” (“A Santiago’’); 
“iAy cuanto de fatiga . . . !’’ (“Profecfa del Tajo’’); |“O monte, 
o fuente, o rfo... !” (“Vida retirada”); “!0 ya seguro puerto 

. ’’ (“Al Apartamiento”); “jO campos verdaderos... !” 
(“Noche serena’’); “jO desmayo dichoso... !’ (“A Francisco 
de Salinas.’’) These are only a few representative examples. 

D.A. says that there are so-called “coincidences,” which he can- 
not allow to be such, in two out of the four stanzas of the “Llama.” 
But I cannot see any such “piling up . . . of influences” as he 
describes. It would give a fairer picture of the situation to say 
that out of the 24 lines of the poem, the critics’ combined efforts 
have only alleged borrowings—conscious or unconscious—in four, 
and they seem very uncertain even about these. 
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Nocue OBscurRa 


It would be strange if in this poem 8.J.X. had drawn to any 
extent on contemporary writers, so obviously are five of its eight 
stanzas an allegorization, whether retrospective or anticipatory, of 
his escape at dead of night from the Toledan prison.” ‘Una 
noche obscura,” “‘sin ser notada,” “‘mi casa sosegada,’’ “la secreta 
escala,” “disfrazada,” ‘“‘nadie me vefa,” “sin otra luz y gufa’”’— 
these are among the clearest of reminiscences. If we add that the 
situation is implicit in Cant. iii, 1-2, and only needed to be amplified 
by details of his experience, we surely have all the sources necessary. 

22. 

En una noche obscura . 
salf sin ser notada, 
estando ya mi casa sosegada. 


Only as a “semejanza . . . curiosa’”’ (40) does D.A. quote, as a 
parallel passage to this, G., Ecl. II, 533-7: 
La quinta noche en fin mi cruda suerte 
queriéndome llevar do se rompiese 
aquesta tela de la vida fuerte, 
hizo que de mi choza me saliese 
por el silencio de la noche oscura. . . . 


Disregarding the tela theme, which, as we saw, is found in Job and 
Isaiah, we find here four possible verbal reminiscences, the last a 
weak one (“noche oscura’’; “‘salf’’: “‘saliese’’; ‘“‘casa”: “choza” 
[which—D.A. 254, n. 41—is not in G-C.]; “sosegada”’: “silencio’”’). 
There is also a similarity of situation, of which D.A., however, makes 
toomuch. For, while he agrees that Albanio sets out in desperation 
to seek death, whereas the soul, kindled with love, is seeking union, 
he claims (45) that “la unién permanente implica la muerte.” 
This is beside the point: though it is death that 8.J.X. has in mind 
in “Llama,” i, 6, the theme of ‘‘Noche” is not death at all, but mysti- 
cal union. 

23. If the foregoing is admittedly weak, what now follows is so 
much weaker that its very sponsors will base nothing upon it. B. 
(121) cites three extracts from G., Ecl. I as being in some way con- 
nected with “Noche Obscura”’ : 


Solo, desamparado, 
ciego sin lumbre en c4rcel tenebrosa (lines 294-5), 


‘7 There is some difference of opinion as to whether this poem was written in 
the Toledo cell or subsequently. Cf. Obras, etc., ed. P. Silverio, I, 134-5. 
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Aquella noche tenebrosa, escura (line 367), 


Tal es la tenebrosa 
noche de tu partir (lines 318-9). 


Apart from the words “noche . . . escura” and the idea of setting 
out alone in the dark and travelling towards the light, there is no con- 
nection with S.J.X., and probably scores of closer parallels could 
be found. (E., 123-5, cites fourteen examples of “‘noche escura,”’ 
“‘oscura noche,” etc., in seven authors.) All B. says is that in such 
lines 8.J.X. “eft écouté des sonorités qui lui deviendront un jour 
familiéres”; D.A. remarks of them (33-4): “Podrfan haber encon- 
trado un eco en el poema de la Noche y en la fraseologia de sus 
comentarios.”’ I can see no more here than a vague and chance 
resemblance, though it is sobering to reflect that, had G. lived a 
century later, some critic would undoubtedly have found in the lines 
a reference to S.J.X. in his Toledo prison. The first two lines are an 
exact description of him in his prison cell, while every word of the 
last three might have been written of his escape. 
24. Noche, vii, 1-5: 


E] aire de la almena, 
cuando yo sus cabellos esparcia, 
con su mano serena 
en mi cuello herfa, 

y todos mis sentidos suspendfa. 


D.A. (69-71) compares this with G-C., Ecl. II (fol. 269 v) and as- 
sumes (88)** direct use of this passage by 8.J.X.: 


. estos enfermos pies me condujeron 
sobre una torre de muy grande altura. 
Mis ojos el lugar reconocieron, 
que alguna vez miré, de allf, contento, 
los favores de amor que se me dieron. 
Alli entre dos almenas hice asiento, 
y acuérdome que ya con ella estuve 
las noches de verano al fresco viento. 


“La trama de los versos de Cérdoba,”’ comments D.A. (71), “ha sido 
convertida en belleza tinica y gozo para siempre.”’ 

Apart from the word “‘almena”’ there is nothing here which can 
properly be called a verbal resemblance, but there is a similarity in 


48 “Te Cérdoba procede{n) la escena (con sus imdgenes) de la noche de amor 
junto a la almena.” 
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the two pictures which would suggest that 8.J.X. may have had 
the G-C. scene in mind. 


“Un Pastorcico... ” 


25. B. (118-19) finds a similarity of atmosphere in G. and in this 
poem. D.A. goes farther and relates its fifth and last stanza with 
two passages from G-C. (Ecl. II a lo divino). Thus: 


Y a cabo de un gran rato se ha encumbrado 
sobre un 4rbol do abrié sus brazos bellos 
y muerto se ha quedado asido de ellos, 
el pecho de amor muy lastimado. (8.J.X.) 


Sé6lo un pastor estaba levantado 
sobre aquel drbol, con el rostro y frente 
herido y con espinas coronado. . 


Aqui el pastor divino vi herido .. . 
en cruz tendido y muerto. (G-C.) 


The resemblances here, says D.A. (58), cannot be a coincidence: 
they have (87) “evidente fuerza probatoria.”’ Cf. also D.A.P. 
275-6. 

When these last words were written, it was not known that the 
first four stanzas of the “Pastorcico’”’ poem were closely modelled 
upon some contemporary secular redondillas. D.A.’s conclusion 
(57) “De Garcilaso parecen venir la suavidad, la melancolfa, la 
tierna veladura de la voz’’ was decisively disproved by J. M. Blecua, 
who found the original. Blecua, however (379-80), holds that 
D.A.’s attribution of the fifth stanza to the influence of G-C. is 
unaffected by this (‘‘Al revés, viene a sostenerla en cierto modo’’); 
and D.A.P. (256) reiterates that for this stanza the author found 
“claros engarces.”’ 

E. (205-25) not only considers the parallel reproduced above 
“debilfsima e inadmisible,” but goes so far as to query the depend- 
ence of the first four stanzas of the “‘Pastorcico” upon the redondi- 
Was. As this complicates the question, I will merely refer the reader 
to E. and state my own opinion.“ 

The indebtedness of the first four stanzas to the redondillas seems 
to me clear, but I should consider the dependence of the fifth stanza 


“*The question is treated more fully in my article “The Source and the 


Technique of San Juan de la Cruz’s Poem Un pastorcico . . . ,’’ HR, 1952, XX, 
248-53. 
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upon Cérdoba unlikely. The only common element is the shep- 
herd’s mounting of the tree and dying uponit. Neither of the other 
two elements in G-C. (the wounds in the forehead and face, the 
crown of thorns) is found in 8.J.X., while the three other elements in 
S.J.X. (the passing of time, the spreading wide of the “fair arms,”’ 
and the clinging to the tree) are all absent from G-C. Further, 
8.J.X. uses, not levantado, as he might well have done if he were 
copying Cérdoba, but se ha encumbrado. 

But there is another reason, which no critic has indicated, for 
rejecting the attribution. In adapting this secular poem, with its 
feeble conclusion, to the theme of the Redemption, 8.J.X. could not 
do other than end with the Crucifixion, and, since his hero was a 
shepherd, he could hardly escape describing the Cross as a “‘tree.” 
And for this he had also ample Biblical precedent. Even disre- 
garding Galatians iii, 13 (a direct reference to the Crucifixion, 
though deriving from Deuteronomy xxi, 23) we find several uses 
of “tree’’®* for “Cross” in the Acts of the Apostles (v, 30: “Jesus, 
Whom ye slew and hanged on a tree’’; x, 39: “He . . . Whom they 
slew and hanged on a tree’’; xiii, 29: “they took Him down from the 
tree and laid Him in a sepulchre’’). Above all, we find in the first 
epistle of St. Peter, who seems (Acts v, 30; x, 39) to have been very 
much addicted to the use of this word, a passage in which we have, 
not only the tree, but the shepherd: 


Christ . . . Who His own Self bare our sins in His own body on the 
tree. . . . For ye were as sheep going astray; but are now returned unto 
the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls (1 St. Peter, ii, 21, 24-5). 


It seems to me much more probable that 8.J.X. drew on St. 
Peter here than on Cérdoba. 

M. de Montolfu (Literatura castellana, Barcelona, 1929, pp. 
348-9) relates the refrain ‘‘y el pecho del amor muy lastimado” 
with a phrase from Montemayor’s Diana, “de coraz6n muy de 
veras lastimado.”” L. (61) assumes and affirms that this is its 
source. D.A. (256-7) sees no influence here, and he is probably 

* The word used in the Vulgate is the poetical lignum, found occasionally in 
Vergil and Horace, and frequently in the Bible: e.g., Genesis i, 11 (lignum pomi- 
Serum: A.V., “the fruit tree yielding fruit’’: cf. i, 29); Genesis ii, 9 (lignum scientiae 
boni et mali); Genesis iii, passim; Deuteronomy xxi, 23; Proverbs iii, 18; xi, 30; 
xiii, 12; xv, 4; Ezekiel xlvii, 12; Apocalypse ii, 7; xxii, 2, 14. In the passages 
cited from Proverbs and Apocalypse, the word occurs in the phrase lignum 
vitae. Lignum is also found in the Good Friday hymn “Crux fidelis . . . ,” 
with which 8.J.X. would be familiar. 
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right, for. the phrase occurs in a long prose narrative, and, it may be 
added, in an unemphatic position where a reader would be unlikely 
to notice it. In any case, it is a very conventional one." 


Supipa Det Monte CARMELO 


26. Subida, II, v, 6: “Esta el rayo del sol dando en una vwi- 
driera . . . ; el almaes como una vidriera en la cual siempre esté em- 
bistiendo . . . esta divina luz del Ser de Dios. . . .” 

D.A. (79) finds here a likeness (“su inmediata cercanfa, en las 
lfineas esenciales del alegorismo y aun en la expresién’’) to the fol- 
lowing passage, adapted from G., Cancién IV, in G-C. fol., 233v: 


Los ojos cuya lumbre verdadera 
suelen tornar la noche tenebrosa 
tan clara como el sol al mediodfa, 
viéndome convertido en otra cosa 
traspasan la muralla y vidriera 
del alma, con la lumbre y alegria 
de su vista, que en mf se difundfa. 


The “‘vidriera” is one of the commonest images used by mystical 
writers, going right back to the Fathers. Laredo uses it, preferring 
the homelier word “‘cristal’’ to “‘vidriera’”’ (Subida del Monte Sién, 
III, xxvi; Eptstola XII), as does Santa Teresa (Moradas, I, ii) who 
also uses “‘ventana’’ (Moradas, VII, ii; VII, vii). “Ventana” is 
used by Juan de los Angeles (Manual de vida perfecta, v, 2) and by 
Jerénimo Gracidn (Vida del alma, v). It is unnecessary to multiply 
examples of the image. The actual word “‘vidriera,’’ however, is 
used, as D.A., following Etchegoyen, notes, in Francisco de Osuna: 


. cuando la divina claridad como en vidriera o piedra cristalina se 
infunde en el 4nima, enviando delante como sol los rayos de su amor y 
gracia que penetran en el corazén siendo en lo mds alto del espfritu 
primero recibidos.* 


It is unlikely that, in writing his prose commentary, 8.J.X. 
would go to the verse of G-C.: the prose of other mystical writers 
would be a far likelier source. And he would have known Osuna 
well—perhaps, in the first place, through Santa Teresa. He uses 


* H. (283) quotes another conjectural source for the line in Montemayor’s 
Cancionero, which went into six editions between 1562 and 1579: “los que de amor 
estdis tan lastimados.” “No pasa de posible antecedente,” however, he adds; 
and I should certainly not rate it higher than that. 

® Tercer Abecedario, VI, iv. 
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both the image and the word vidriera again and again in other parts 
of the Subida (II, xi, 6: “‘Las [visiones ] que son de Dios . . . dejan 
su efecto, el cual no puede al alma resistir, aunque quiera més que 
la vidriera al rayo del sol, cuando da en ella’; II, xvi, 10: “La vi- 
driera no es parte para impedir el rayo del sol que da en ella’’); in the 
Noche (II, xii, 3: “Asf como el rayo del sol comunicado de muchas 
vidrieras,” etc.) ; in the Cdntico espiritual (xxvi, 4: “El mismo Dios es 
el que se le comunica [al alma ] con admirable gloria de transforma- 
cién . . . como. . . la vidriera con el rayo del sol’’); and in the 
Llama (iii, 77: “el vidrio, cuando le embiste el sol... , echa 
también resplandores’’). If he needed a source for the word, he 
had it to hand in Osuna.* 


APOCRYPHAL PoEM 


27. B. (117-8) relates the first and third stanzas of the poem 
“Si de mi baja suerte . . .” to the same stanzas of G., Cancién V 
(“Si de mi baja lira . . .’’). 

B. himself recognizes (117) that the poem in question may not 
be 8.J.X.’s. Cr. (II, 28-9) follows P. Gerardo in accepting it as 
authentic and considers that its author definitely imitated G. (“La 
influencia de Garcilaso en San Juan de la Cruz es decisiva e inne- 
gable. . . . La imitacién sigue hasta la tercera estrofa inclusive’’). 
L. (43, n. 1) also takes it as genuine and makes it her chief example 
of 8.J.X.’s use of profane literature. (She even [49, n. 1.] believes 
“Del agua de la vida . . .” tobe by 8.J.X.) D.A. (34) holds that 
G.’s opening lines “han sido, sin género de dudas, imitadasen . . . 
‘Si de mi baja suerte’,’”’ but considers the latter poem apocryphal and 
the parallel therefore irrelevant. P. Silverio (Obras de San Juan 
de la Cruz, IV, xciii-xciv) includes it on both internal and external 
grounds. 

There can be little doubt that the first line of G.’s Cancién sug- 
gested a theme to the author of “Si de mi baja suerte . . . ,” but it 
may be doubted if any serious critic will again attribute this poem 


to 8.J.X. 
III 


(i) DerarLep FrnprinGs 


Taking first the parallels which have been adduced as evidence 
for the influence of Boscén and Garcilaso on the authentic work of 


8 Cf. H. p. 274, n. 6. 
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San Juan de la Cruz, I should summarize my judgments on them as 
follows: 


I. Fairly certain cases of reminiscence with a possibility of 
conscious and direct influence: No. 16 (1). 

. Possible cases of reminiscence—occasionally, but not as a 
rule, inclining to probability: Nos. 2, 5, 6, 11, 20, 24 (6). 

. Weak cases of reminiscence—many of them, probably, of 
no significance at all: Nos. 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18, 
19, 22, 25, 26 (15). 

. Weak cases which are not supported, or are even apologized 
for, by the critics who put them forward: Nos. 10, 13, 21, 
23 (4). 


In I, the quotation is from the authentic Garcilaso. In II, one of 
the six quotations is from Bosc4n and 5 are from Garcilaso. In III, 
4 out of 15 are from Boscdn, 6 from Garcilaso, 2 from Boscdn- 
Cérdoba and 3 from Garcilaso-Cérdoba. In IV, all 4 quotations 
are from Garcilaso. 


1. It appears, then, that of the 26 instances of parallels, only one 
is close enough to justify a verdict of possible conscious influence, 


and only six more are close enough to justify one of reminiscence. 
In other words, more than two-thirds come into the category 
“weak.’’ 

2. Of the 26 cases, 16 are from the authentic Garcilaso and 5 
from the authentic Boscén. Six out of the seven good cases (I and 
II) are from Garcilaso and one is from Boscan. 

3. Only two parallels have been alleged from Boscén-Cérdoba 
and only three from Garcilaso-Cérdoba. All come into the cate- 
gory of “weak.” This is at once surprising and satisfactory. Sur- 
prising, because the critics have made so much of Cérdoba’s sup- 
posed influence on San Juan de la Cruz that it was almost taken for 
granted. Satisfactory, because it was hard to believe that so great 
a poet as San Juan de la Cruz could have been seriously influenced 
by Cérdoba and one is glad to find independent confirmation for 
this position. 


(ii) San JUAN DE LA Cruz AND Cé6RDOBA 


Let us now follow up this independent finding and compare it 
with the information we already have. On the one hand, we can 
be fairly sure, from our detailed comparisons, that Cérdoba in- 
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fluenced San Juan de la Cruz very little, if at all. On the other hand, 
it is as nearly certain as is possible in such circumstances that San 
Juan knew Cérdoba’s book, and further that he knew one poem 
from it well enough to quote and to use as a metrical model. As 
Granada is a long way from Avila, it is doubtful if he saw the book, 
either in its first edition (1575) or in its second (1577) before he went 
south, after his escape from Toledo, in October 1578. That seems 
to be all we know or can safely deduce from what we know. 

A. however, goes a great deal farther than this. “Es cosa 
probada que San Juan de la Cruz ley6é detenidamente el libro de 
Cérdoba” (81). “El librejo de Sebastidn de Cérdoba fué un com- 
pafiero espiritual de San Juan de la Cruz. . . lo leyé detenida- 
mente” (50). ‘“‘El libro de Cérdoba se hace un compafiero querido”’ 
(99). “{Fué] un libro que indudablemente us6, amé, imit6’”’ (76). 
These are a few typical quotations indicating his attitude. 

I can see no justification for any of the phrases I have italicized. 
No single passage has been quoted by any critic which points to 
“undoubted imitation’’—unless the use of the modified lira is meant. 
San Juan de la Cruz may have read Cérdoba’s entire book ‘“‘deteni- 
damente,’’ but it was not necessary for him to do so in order to 
adopt the metre of one poem and to quote three lines from it. As 
for its being a “compafiero espiritual’”’ or a “compafiero querido,” 
that is simply a guess—and, if I have any understanding of San 


Juan de la Cruz’s temperament, a guess that is intrinsically improb- 
able. 


(iii) San Juan DE LA Cruz, BoscAN AND GARCILASO 


Here we are on firmer ground. Since sixteen parallels with the 
authentic Garcilaso have been found, and six of them, as well as one 
of those with the authentic Boscdin, are good ones, it would seem 
probable that San Juan de la Cruz was familiar with the volume 
published by Boscdn’s widow; and, at the same time, since all but 
one of the parallels suggest reminiscence rather than conscious 
imitation, it is probable that he read that volume a long time before 
writing any of his verse. 

External evidence would also support this view. Humanly 
speaking, it is hardly possible that he should not have read Boscdén 
and Garcilaso as a boy, when he lived for a dozen or more years in 
the very town where their works had so recently been published. 
At the same time he would have read little or no secular poetry after 
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taking the Carmelite habit in 1563, and, so far as we are aware, 
none of the poems which have come down to us were written before 
1578. The intervening fifteen years would give him ample time to 
forget most of Garcilaso, other than his imperishable music. But 
I think he must have remembered one passage from the Second 
Eclogue, the eight lines of which contain so many of the motifs of 
the “C&ntico espiritual’’—the “gently moving air,” the sweet song 
of Philomel, the dove, the green fields spangled with flowers, the 
clear, pure spring. Surely, long ago, as a boy, he had learned those 
lines by heart, and, consciously or not, they came back to him 
again and again as he slowly, and perhaps at infrequent intervals, 
wrote his first long poem. 
IV 


VITALIZATION 


I trust that the foregoing investigation will be held to have justi- 
fied the tentative conclusions, quoted above, to which I came in 
1932, and which in 1946,* after studying D.A., I saw no reason to 
modify. I still think, as will be clear from what has been said, that 
A. and most of his precursors (always excepting B.) “have tended to 


assume too much’; indeed, even my own conclusion from the 
Philomel-passage (the whole passage, not merely the first sentence 
in it) that “direct influence (is) proven’ goes perhaps a shade too 
far. 

I ought not, however, to end without taking up the gauntlet 
which A. threw at my feet in his Poesta espafiola on the subject of 
“vitalization.”” He had claimed, in 1942, that his strong arguments 
“vitalized” his weak ones. In 1944, and again in 1946, I found it 
“difficult to admit his claim.’** In 1950 he defended himself as 
follows: 


Ocurre que, cuando en una serie de indicios (A,B,C, etcétera) que no 
tienen completa fuerza probatoria, se presenta uno, K, con valor de 
prueba rigurosa, la fuerza de los demd&s queda vitalizada.*’ 


It is, of course, true that if several apparent ‘‘coincidences” of 
the kind we have been describing occur in one passage, the more of 


58 Cf. St. John of the Cross and other lectures and addresses, London, 1946, p. 37. 
“ Op. cit., p. 51. 

% Op. cit., p. 52. 

58 Op. cit., p. 52. 

57D.A.P., p. 270, n. 61. 
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them there are, or the more striking they are, the less likely they are 
to be coincidences. The “Philomel’’ quotations illustrate this. 
Here, in eight lines, we have no less than four passages with paral- 
lels in the “Cdntico espiritual.” The first (lines 1145-7) is so 
strong as itself almost to prove direct influence; the third (lines 
1150-1) is less convincing, but also quite strong. The second and 
fourth are weak, but, since they occur in a passage with two cases of 
influence, it becomes the more likely that they show the same 
influence too. That is to say, the evidence of the first and third 
passages “‘vitalizes’”’ that of the second and fourth. 

But my case is that, except in that one passage, Sr. Alonso can 
point to no really strong links in his chain at all. There was not 
space to establish this in a 500-word review or in an appendix to an 
essay, but I hope that I have done so now. Many of the twenty- 
six links of the chain, of which about half either originate with him 
or are endorsed by him, look encouragingly strong, but, when tested, 
show signs of giving way. It will take more than the near-certainty 
which we have reached that San Juan de la Cruz was strongly in- 
fluenced by Garcilaso in one passage to strengthen the weak case 
for his having used him often, to say nothing of the still weaker one 
for the view that, except in adopting one of his metres, he made 
direct use of Cérdoba at all. 

E. ALuIson Prrrst 

University of Liverpool 
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THE PICARESQUE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
GUZMAN DE ALFARACHE 


HAT is the psychology of a picaro? Can we profitaby 
study the varieties of this literary type as we would individual 
human beings enmeshed in their environment? There is general 
agreement that the Spanish picaresque novel of the seventeenth 
century, more than a special kind of narrative form growing out of 
literary antecedents, is the expression of an attitude substantially 
determined by social, moral, and economic conditions of the age 
in which it flourished. What has been said on the subject, however, 
has to do largely with the mass psychology of la picardia as an 
indication of national consciousness, rather than with the psy- 
chology of individuals.’ Briefly, the picaresque attitude is visu- 
alized within two major perspectives, the one bearing on the 
heart-free enjoyment of an extrasocial life, and the other on somber 
disillusionment. 

We are told, for example, that the picaro, infected with the 
collective spirit of parasitism and holgazanerta, derisively turns 
away from impotent moralism,? voluntarily embracing a life of 
shameless vagabondage, and never desiring to be other than what 
he is? Wanting above all to live in accord with his spontaneous 
nature, he scorns conventional values, proclaims his indifference to 
material possessions, and bases his happiness on freedom from all 
attachments. He represents, in fact, a Renaissance revival of the 
ancient opposition of Nature to convention; though he finds he 
must realize his ideal by means of “la vida buscona”’ within society 

‘A noteworthy exception to the rule—and the only one of consequence that 
I know of—is an article by A. A. Parker, “The Psychology of the Picaro in El 
Buscén,” MLR, XLII (1947), 58-69. Parker views Pablos, the protagonist of 
El Buscén, as an individual who overcompensates for the inferiority which arises 
from shame for his mother’s reputation. Cf. note 17 below. 

* A. Valbuena Prat, La novela picaresca espaiiola (Madrid, 1946), pp. 14, 19 
(citing Rafael Salillas, El delincuente espafiol. Hampa (antropologia picaresca) 
(Madrid, 18987). 

* Fonger de Haan, An Outline of the History of the “Novela Picaresca” in Spain 
(The Hague, 1908), pp. 14, 18; Ludwig Pfandl, Historia de la literatura nacional 
espafiola en la edad de oro (Barcelona, 1933), p. 294. 
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rather than with tramps and beggars.‘ With rebellious carelessness 
and self-sufficiency, he rides the waves of chance, giving little 
thought to the morrow because of his belief in predestination.® 

We are thus led to think of the picaro almost as we would of a 
Romantic hero. But his gay abandon, we are reminded, also 
contains the dregs of wretchedness. His vitality is a negative 
force without grandeur—an inexhaustible supply of energy which 
takes the place of courage as he faces the reverses of fortune in a 
miserable existence.* In vain he seeks to break the bonds of the 
environment which conspires against him.’ And the self-deception 
of his efforts to improve his well-being, discernible in the sadness 
of his humor, takes the form of a cynical, stoical contempt for 
humanity.* So it is that Guzman de Alfarache revels in the base- 
ness of society, but he does so with a bitter taste in his mouth,* 
for “Todo lo ve con rencor y amargura.”’ '® 

The evidence of disillusionment here referred to can also be used 
to support the contention that the Spanish picaresque novels are 
essentially confessions of sinners who rebel against social and 
religious laws only to repent of their folly. Within the narrow 
focus of this viewpoint, Guzmdn de Alfarache is primarily an ex- 
emplary novel which illustrates the doctrine that man by falling 
into abject delinquency comes to realize both the need of God’s 
saving grace and the opportunity of salvation for all men, however 
sinful." We are thus asked to accept the moralistic aspects of the 
picaresque novel as constituting its foremost significance. 

The representative opinions briefly presented above, though 
seemingly contradictory in some respects, provide us, when taken 

4 This is the essential thesis of J. Frutos Gémez de las Cortinas, ‘‘E] antihéroe 


y su actitud vital (Sentido de la novela picaresca),”’ Cuadernos de Literatura, VII 
(enero-junio, 1951), 97-143. 

5 Mireya Sudrez, La novela picaresca y el picaro en la literatura espaiiola 
(Madrid, 1926), pp. 160-163. 

* M. Bataillon, Le Roman picaresque (Paris, 1931), p. 23. 

7 Ciro Espinosa, La novela picaresca y el “Guzman de Alfarache’’ (Habana, 
1935), pp. 21-22. 

8 Mireya Sudrez, pp. 152-157. 

* Américo Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes (Madrid, 1925), p. 234. 

1° Angel del Rio, Historia de la literatura espaiiola (New York, 1948), I, 303. 

“™ Miguel Herrero, “Nueva interpretacién de la novela picaresca,” RFE, 
XXIV (1937), 343-362. 


#2 Enrique Moreno Baez, Leccién y sentido del “Guzman de Alfarache’’ (Madrid, 
1948). 
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together, with a fairly inclusive synthesis of the mass consciousness 
embodied in the literary genre with which we are dealing. Our 
understanding of the picaro, however, will be more precise if we 
observe in proportioned distribution the various factors which 
operate in his behavior as an individual. We may well inquire 
further into the following questions: How much of a rebel and how 
much of a conformist is the picaro? Is he basically opposed to 
convention and content to live outside the established social order? 
What is the nature of his individualism, and what is his peculiar 
mode of adjustment to an unfavorable environment? The surest 
way to answer these questions is to study one picaro at atime. As 
a specific example, there can be no better choice than Guzman de 
Alfarache, who is commonly considered the archtype of rogues. 
Although Guzman frequently withdraws from the role of 
protagonist and becomes the author’s mouthpiece for reflective 
moralistic and “philosophical” commentary, there is ample material 
in the novel from which to reconstruct the psychological portrait 
of a person involved in the immediate exigencies of living. In 
order to concentrate on the psychology which is identified with a 
picaro’s activities rather than their penitent aftermath, we shall 
restrict our analysis to the Guzman whom we find actively engaged. 
And we shall include as a basis for conclusions only those comments 
which are the natural accompaniment of the situations and happen- 
ings giving rise to them. It is important also to keep in mind that 
we are dealing with the story of a person’s life, which must be 
viewed as a comprehensive narrative unit. Alemdén himself 
conceived of his story as a biography having a progressive intensi- 
fication and a finality of effect. In his expository foreword to the 
reader he designates three steps in the life of a youth who (1) 
leaves home in wilful pursuit of false pleasures, (2) adopts the 
vicious habits of a picaro, and (3) comes to an unhappy pass because 
of his headstrong refusal to listen to good advice. Here and in 
the body of the novel the author overtly places emphasis on his 
moral purpose, which he reiterates in the conclusion with Guzman’s 
decision to reverse his waywardness. The moralism, however, is 
essentially Alemdn’s ascetic refuge from his own unrest, and is 
therefore a subsidiary consideration in a broader problem of social 
adjustment. For within the moralistic framework the narrative 
contains a second “story,’”’ of social striving, accompanied by a 


13 Guzman de Alfarache, ed. Samuel Gili y Gaya, Madrid, I (1926), 36-37. 
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virulent social criticism which reveals the author’s own frustrated 
ambitions.“ From a narrative and psychological viewpoint, this 
phase of the novel is the most important, since it has to do with the 
hero’s active living and therefore constitutes the heart of the plot. 
With all its structural looseness, Guzman de Alfarache is a prototype 
of the modern socio-psychological novel of biographical design 
which, for one thing, recounts the ups and downs or the rise and 
fall of an individual, and, for another, portrays the close relationship 
between environment and individual character. Guzméan’s psy- 
chology must be observed from a vantage point that encompasses 
in one comprehensive view the several stages of his reaction to 
environment. The major steps in the biography (or autobi- 
ography) are as follows: 


1. Initial confrontation with a “cruel” society (I, I-I, I). 
The first step in the personal history is an explanation—with 
illustrative scenes and action—of how Guzmdn comes to be a 
picaro. The explanation underscores environment in combination 
with circumstances which the youth classifies under the heading 
of necessity. During the first twelve years of his life Guzman has 
been accustomed to an atmosphere of social and materialistic ease, 


exposed particularly to an air of sensuality and moral laxity in his 
home, and in some degree to the general low level of morality in the 
city of Seville. Moreover, he is a spoiled, undisciplined child, 
trained neither to work nor to depend on himself. When his 
family’s finances rapidly deteriorate and his father (that is, his 
mother’s husband) dies, he sets out from home, hoping to occupy 
a position in society befitting his noble connections (his relatives in 
Italy) and looking forward to a pleasant reception in the world. 


“ There can be no doubt that in this intensely subjective novel the author 
not only recalls some of his own disillusioning experiences but actually shares in 
some degree his hero’s picaresque psychology. Cf. Rodriguez Marin’s suggestion 
that Aleman invested Guzman with his own peculiarities “como por carifio y 
fineza paternal’”’ (Discursos leidos ante la Real Academia Espafiola, 2nd ed. [Sevilla, 
1907], p. 42); Francisco A. de Icaza’s assertion that Guzmdn de Alfarache “no 
es sino un largo coloquio entre el moralista y el picaro que Aleman lleva en si” 
(Sucesos reales que parecen imaginados, de Gutierre de Cetina, Juan de la Cueva, 
y Mateo Alemdén (Madrid, 1909], p. 167); and Valbuena Prat’s reference to 
Aleman’s “‘andanzas semipicarescas, desengafiadas, miseras” (Historia de la 
literatura espafiola (Barcelona, 1937], II, 85). 

% When only Roman numerals appear in parentheses, the reference is to 
“Parte,” “Libro,” and “Capitulo” of Alemdn’s novel. 
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As he later remarks, ‘“Todo se me figuraba de contento. . . . Todo 
lo fabriqué préspero en mi ayuda (I, 167).'* 

Guzmin’s disillusionment comes quickly as he falls victim to 
trickery and injustice and witnesses deception on all sides. Hungry 
and without money, he ponders his unfortunate circumstances, 
pausing in his journey momentarily to serve an innkeeper, ‘‘aunque 
se me hacia duro aprender a servir habiendo sido ensefiado a 
mandar” (II, 18). But he is determined to go to Madrid, where 
“todo florecfa, con muchos del tus6n, muchos grandes . . .” and 
where ‘‘Pareciéme que por mi persona y talle todos me favorecieran”’ 
(II, 13-14). He therefore follows the lead of other itinerant boys, 
priding himself on being able, as they are, to face the hardships of 
begging. He thus adjusts his sense of honor—in the name of 
necessity—to that of his companions; and by the time he reaches 
Madrid he is, the author tells us, a picaro. The transition has 
been rapidly sketched, probably because the author is anxious to 
complete his introductory step and plunge into a full picture of a 
picaro’s life. But certain important factors are discernible in the 
psychological development: ambitions for a life of wealth and ease, 
adoption of devious means as being necessary to the end in view, 
and a weakening in personal dignity. The latter has resulted 
primarily from begging, which has been a gateway to la picardia 
because it has brought about the loss of a sense of shame: “La 
vergiienza . . . perdfla por los caminos’’ (II, 25). 

2. The life of an adolescent picaro (I, I, ii-II, I, vii). Guzman 
now replaces vergiienza with desenvoltura as he joins the ranks of 
young rogues in Madrid and quickly becomes proficient in their 
ways. For a short time he glories in a boyish freedom from re- 
sponsibility and care. This exaltation of freedom, however, is 
substantially an indemnification for his restrained desires; for he 
is plainly making an excuse for his own dishonor when he belittles 
the superficial conception of honor held by the average citizen. 
(The author at this point [I, II, iii-iv ] comes to his hero’s aid and 
delivers a discourse on “las vanas honras” as opposed to true honor 
or virtue.) That Guzman’s panegyric on the free life of a picaro 
is a rationalization of his unwillingness to assume individual 
responsibility is further confirmed by the fact that he accepts 
service with a cocinero, enticed by the latter’s glamorous picture of 


‘6 When both Roman and Arabic numerals appear in parentheses, the refer- 
ence is to volume and page in Gili y Gaya’s edition. 
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the possibilities for rising in the trade and becoming rich. Although 
Guzman applies himself diligently and learns to be a model servant, 
his essential behavior remains the same. Finding ample excuses in 
the actions of his superiors, he indulges in trickery, thievery, and 
self-gratification, and enjoys being in the swim of life in accord with 
the moral standards of the common herd: ‘‘comfa, bebia, holgaba, 
pasando alegremente mi carrera” (II, 68). 

Guzman thus voluntarily abandons la picardia of the street 
and enters a section of the established social order to which his age 
and circumstances grant him admission. In doing so, he merely 
transfers his chosen norms of conduct to a higher social category, 
where he remains until forced back by necessity to a lower level. 
This continuous oscillation between lower and higher social levels 
marks the general pattern of his entire career. When the cocinero 
dismisses him, he returns to the street. But he rises again when 
he robs an especiero, dresses as an aristocrat, and sets out for 
Toledo. Here he plays the part of a galdn, imagining “que mi 
padre era vivo y que yo estaba restitufdo al tiempo de sus prosperi- 
dades” (II, 119). After being duped by “unas damas,”’ he moves 
on to Almagro, where he exhausts his money in lavish display and 
then becomes the servant of a captain in the army. Losing this 
job, he seeks out his uncle in Genoa, only to be cruelly burlado and 
forced once more to resort to begging as he makes his way toward 
Rome. While serving the Cardinal in Rome, he exhibits especially 
his assertiveness and his determination to enjoy life. In this 
section of the novel the author takes special delight in recording 
burlas, apparently for their narrative interest only. Even so, it is 
clear that the burla is a means by which the central character 
builds up his pride in competition with others. At the same time, 
Guzmin’s boldness and independence are always restricted by his 
desire to ingratiate himself with his superiors. This is a prominent 
aspect of his behavior while he is with the Cardinal and continues 
to be conspicuous in his stay with the French ambassador, whom 
he serves with his usual diligence and astuteness. 

3. The life of an adult picaro (II, I, viii-II, III, ix). When 
Guzman leaves the service of the French ambassador and decides 
to set out on his own, he is about twenty years old. He has prom- 
ised himself that he will mend his ways morally, and he does refrain 
from thievery for a while as he travels over Italy in company with 
his servant Sayavedra. He would no doubt have been content to 
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live a “correct’’—but easy—life if his supply of money had been 
endless. As he remarks on leaving Florence, ‘Alli viviera yo y lo 
pasara como un duque, si tuviera con qué” (III, 254). With his 
money exhausted, however, he again resorts to duplicity. But 
this time he is intent on investing his trickery with the finesse and 
sophistication befitting one who occupies a privileged social position: 
“No te hagas reo,”’ he says, “‘si tienes pafio para ser actor’’ (III, 258). 
He is unjustly imprisoned in Bologna when he tries lawfully to 
recover property which had been stolen from him, and he complains 
bitterly of poverty and injustice. But, since he is cowed by his 
inability to cope with those in a more influential position than he, 
he turns the deceptiveness of society to his account by using it to 
justify his own fraudulence. For he now plans grandiose coups 
with great caution and carefulness. With the magnanimity born 
of pride in his talents, he boasts: “Amigo Sayavedra, ésta es la 
verdadera ciencia: hurtar sin peligrar y bien medrar. . . . Hurtar 
una saya y recebir cien azotes, quienquiera se lo sabe: mas es la 
data que el cargo. Donde yo anduviere, bien podran los de vuestro 
tamafio bajar el estandarte’” (IV, 73-74). He has elevated his 
picardia to a level where he can enjoy comforts, pleasures, and a 
spectacular position, while compensating for his inferiority. A 
high mark of such success is vividly represented by the episode in 
Genoa, where Guzman robs his uncle, executing a burla in a grand 
manner without abandoning his aristocratic pose. 

Fleeing with the wealth which he has cleverly and assiduously 
won, Guzmdn makes his way back to Madrid, where he passes 
through a business interlude. He becomes a mohatrero, builds a 
fine home, marries the daughter of another mohatrero and dealer in 
contraescrituras, and for about six years lives a quiet and relatively 
stable life. The one noteworthy accession to his behavior is his 
greed: ‘“‘viniéndose a juntar el tramposo con el codicioso”’ (IV, 220). 
But he now moves in semirespectable business circles, the upper 
reaches of la picardia. As he says of his business dealings, “Que, 
aunque verdaderamente aquesto es hurtar, quédase el nombre de 
mercaderes y no de ladrones” (IV, 227). In this comfortable and 
“approved” position Guzmdén would have willingly remained in- 
definitely, had it not been for financial troubles. Under the impact 
of his new misfortune, he feels sorry for himself, blaming his wife 
in particular and, after his wife’s death, rather unenthusiastically 
deciding upon theology as a convenient and safe career. 
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In Alcal4 Guzm4n enjoys for several years the gay freedom of 
student life. He then marries again and, when his mother-in-law 
loses her home and source of income and his own money and good 
reputation are exhausted, returns to Madrid. Here he determines 
to re-establish himself financially by taking advantage of his wife’s 
beauty. His shamelessness, which has been a gradual growth 
through years of expedient behavior, reaches a climax as he “‘sells” 
his wife to wealthy men, reasoning with himself that “empefiada 
la honra, menos mal es que se venda” (V, 63). Careful to disguise 
before others his consent to dishonor, he now exhibits the high 
mark of his clownishness, which is heavily stamped with a desire 
for money and public attention, and with pretense, lack of courage, 
and finesse in deception. This state is but the culmination of a 
course of action in which moral flexibility has enabled him to bypass 
every difficulty standing in his way. It is the same guide to conduct 
which governs him as he leaves Madrid, for reasons of safety, and 
returns to Seville with wealth, a pretty wife, and all appearances 
of a successful life. 

In Seville Guzmdn would have been willing to live within the 
rules of civil law and convention if his wife had not absconded with 
his money. Faced once more with the necessity of earning his 
living, he resorts to the cunning of his boyhood in a series of burlas 
which the author recounts with his recurrent pleasure in narrating 
burlas for their own sake. When Guzman finally ends up in the 
galleys, he displays again his talents for ingratiating himself with 
those above him, combining calculated advantage with spontaneous 
friendliness and timidity. His decision to reform, although an 
obvious manipulation on the part of the author to illustrate and 
terminate a moral theme, is itself an expression of a desire to be in 
an approved social position. 

In short, the “psychological” story of Guazmdn is that of a 
person who, heavily conditioned by his environment, aspires always 
to a comfortable and privileged position in society, resorts to 
subterfuge as a means of attaining his goal, rationalizes his moral 
disorderliness in the name of necessity and current social practices, 
develops pride in his expert chicanery as compensation for his 
inferiority, and reaches eventually a culminating point of greed, 
shamelessness, and buffoonery. Let us elaborate on this statement 
by examining its major implications under the following headings: 
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1. Social conformity. Guzméan (like Alemdén) subscribes with- 
out question to a belief in the established order. His desire to 
please his masters, to appear in a favorable light before others, to 
occupy a favored position, to be if possible a nobleman or at least a 
respected business man—all of his efforts to improve his state 
materially and socially, and even his repentance if we admit it as a 
part of his picaresque psychology—reveal his compliance, in 
principle, with the controlling powers in his society. His aspiration 
to a life of wealth and ease, which is his strongest motivation, is 
itself an expression of whole-hearted agreement with existing social 
standards. He is an example of unruly individualism in the sense 
that he refuses to exercise moral restraint. But his rebelliousness 
is nothing more than that of a youth who seeks unbridled self- 
gratification. If we regard him solely as a literary type created 
by an indignant satirist, he appears to be an instrument of opposi- 
tion to the very social evils which he embodies. Considered, 
however, as an individual—of which the literary type is but an 
exaggerated representation—Guzmin opposes inequity and hy- 
pocrisy primarily because they thwart his personal ambitions. 
Sharing his creator’s frustration, he attacks the “‘vanas honras”’ of 
the wealthy and privileged groups whose ranks he constantly strives 
to join. One aspect of his psychology, therefore, must be described 
as the “sour grapes’’ attitude of one who is on the outside wanting 
to be on the inside. Guzman is not interested in seeing the social 
order changed; he merely wishes to change his position within the 
order. 

2. Cynical acceptance of the path of least resistance. Com- 
pletely habituated to belief in the principle of status quo and lacking 
the will to combat existing standards, Guzman adopts a laissez-faire 
attitude which will allow him to survive in the easiest possible way. 
His expansiveness, his desire to belong with others and to be in the 
midstream of active living, combines with his weakness of will and 
makes him an easy prey to his surroundings. Like a sponge he 
absorbs his environment and immerses himself in its mediocrity. 
Cheating and thievery appeal to him because they are commonly 
indulged in and because they afford an easy and comparatively 
safe means of satisfying his materialistic desires in a society that 
stresses ease. He recognizes the superficiality of his rules of conduct 
but follows the crowd because, he thinks, he can do nothing else 
and survive. That is, he can not survive if he acts independently 
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of current practices. Hence his malleability hardens into a face- 
saving cynicism which asserts that what currently is, is justifiable 
because of being irremediable. Conditions are and always have 
been the way they are. Therefore, “Caminemos con ello como lo 
hicieron los pasados”’ (IV, 89-90). 

3. Rationalization of weakness. Guzmdn’s cynicism is thus 
easily converted into a support for his violation of moral conven- 
tions, for which he repeatedly apologizes. In some degree he 
attributes his disorderliness to lack of discipline in his early child- 
hood, to evil companions, and to the weakness of human nature, 
which seems to have settled in him with special vengeance. But 
most of all, he blames ill fortune, necessity, and the unfairness and 
corruptness of society. Now, hunger, corruptness, and the mal- 
distribution of wealth and privilege may be fundamental causes 
that lie at the base of la picardia, bui they are merely the starting 
point for a picaro’s psychology. The important consideration is 
that the ‘‘causes”’ or circumstances are used as excuses for a circum- 
vention aimed at acquiring the resources which will bring attention 
and approval to one who is not favored by fortune. ‘Sois un gran 
tonto,”” Guzman says, after his unjust imprisonment in Bologna, 
“sois pobre, faltaos el favor, no habéis de ser ofdo ni crefdo’’ (III, 
263). Hence, as he later explains to Sayavedra, he is determined 
to be the most expert of thieves, justifying his action on the grounds 
that ‘Cada cual vive para sf, quien pilla pilla y sélo pagan los 
desdichados como ti’”’ (IV, 12). And he extends his rationalization 
to the point of excusing his moral failure. When, imprisoned in 
Sevilla, he says, ““Y por la mayor parte los que vienen a semejante 
miseria son rufianes y salteadores, gente bruta, y por maravilla 
cae o por desdicha grande un hombre como yo”’ (V, 130), he is not 
only admitting his sinfulness in the eyes of God; he is thinking of 
himself as one who might have been a respectable citizen but for 
unfortunate circumstances. He thus places himself on the side 
of those whose moral ideals he has failed to observe, seeking ex- 
tenuation because of his misfortunes. 

4. Clownish compensation for inferiority. Since Guzman 
assumes that he has no chance of improving his standing in society 
by way of personal initiative based on ideals of perseverance and 
uprightness, he asserts his individuality by burlesquing the “honor” 
which he fails to enjoy. As a defensive maneuver, he thus engages 
in an inversion of values. Deferring to those socially above him 
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and governed always by motives of pleasantness and safety, he 
bolsters his ego in a game of competitive astuteness, of which the 
most prominent elements are fear, comicality, and pretense. All of 
these merge in an indifference to shamelessness. 

Fear, the first and foremost stage in the adjustive pattern, is 
well illustrated when Guzmdn is in the service of the cocinero. 
Disposed to peaceful and harmonious relations (“Siempre procuré 
con todos tener paz” [II, 68 ]), he suffers with “patience” the harsh 
jokes of his companions, “corrigiéndome para conservarme: que 
el que todo lo quiere vengar, presto quiere acabar’’ (II, 70); and 
exhibits caution mixed with respect for his superiors when dismissed 
by his master: “quedé tan corrido que no supe responderle, aunque 
pudiera y tuve harto pafio. Mas no siéndome lfcito por haber 
sido mi amo, bajé la cabeza y sin decir palabra me fui avergonzado: 
que es mds gloria huir de los agravios callando, que vencerlos 
respondiendo” (II, 95). Guzmdn’s timidity, which harmonizes 
with, if it does not actually result from his friendliness and humility 
in the face of a hierarchical system, is intensified by mistreatment at 
the hands of the more powerful. As he says when released from 
jail in Bologna, ‘“‘Quedé tan escarmentado, tan escaldado y medroso, 
que de allf adelante aun del agua fria tuve miedo” (III, 270). 
With the ever-present necessity of money added to the natural 
desire for survival in a struggle for existence where he occupies an 
inferior position, it is easy for Guzman to develop a hard shell of 
indifference to his cowardice: ‘‘jOh necesidad! jCudnto acobardas 
los 4nimos! .. . Y aunque es verdad que sutilizas el ingenio, 
destruyes las potencias menguando los sentidos de manera que 
vienen a perderse con la paciencia” (II, 178). Thus his sense of 
shame becomes a light burden: “Como siempre me crié sujeto a 
bajezas y estuve acostumbrado a ofr afrentas, nifio y mozo, también 
se me hacfan faciles de llevar cuando era hombre’”’ (V, 97). 

Guzman, however, is too desirous of participating in the busy 
stream of social life to slink away in reclusive resignation. Instead, 
he calls upon his sense of humor in building a defense for his weak- 
ness. In this way he reacts to abusive criticism while serving the 
French ambassador: “Con risitas y sonsonetes me importaba 
llevarlo: ... Y, sin tratar de la enmienda, lo tomaba como 
honra . . . por no mostrarme corrido ni obligado” (III, 109). A 
similar comical defense is seen in the burla played on the captain 
and the letrado at the ambassador’s table: ‘“‘jNo, no, esto no, sefior 
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capitan! Si vuestra merced se lo quiere decir, muy enhorabuena, 
pues tiene lengua para ello y manos para defenderlo; que no son 
buenas burlas ésas para un pobre mozo como yo y tan servidor del 
sefior dotor como el que mds en el mundo”’ (III, 129). The burla 
in this case displays a certain mischievous joy in the chastisement 
of superiors, but it also shows how one takes advantage of his 
inferiority by placing himself in a position where he will not be 
expected to defend his honor openly. In other words, the picaro 
finds refuge in the safety of a clown. 

This aspect of Guzmd4n’s behavior comes to the fore periodically 
and at times is supplemented by a show of reckless boldness which 
draws for support on a fatalistic outlook upon life. While with the 
Cardinal in Rome, Guzman encourages himself in his efforts to 
satisfy his taste for sweets by reasoning that “‘quien teme la muerte 
no goza la vida,”’ and “es necedad temer lo que evitar no se puede”’ 
(II, 266, 267). And later he laconically supports his determination 
to steal in grandiose fashion, when he says (to Sayavedra), “En 
resolucién, morir ahorcados o comer con trompetas: que la vida 
en un dia es acabada y la de los trabajos es muerte cotidiana”’ (IV, 
15). He thus justifies his quest of pleasure and easy wealth and 
bolsters his courage by holding to the belief in a fleeting, unpredict- 
able life of chance and circumstance. Here, too, he reflects his 
environment (of philosophical ideas). In what is essentially a 
passive resistance to environment, his “stoical’’ ability to absorb 
hard knocks is an artificial layer of feigned indifference which 
becomes a glorified defensive shell. It is, in brief, a comic bluff 
and cover for insecurity on the part of one who is a failure and who 
tries desperately to convince himself that he is a success. 

Aleman, of course, quite clearly wants us to understand his 
protagonist’s moral default. But Guzman just as plainly demon- 
strates the psychology of one who fails socially. He himself rec- 
ognizes this even in the midst of his youthful recklessness. His 
humble and regretful speech to the French ambassador (III, 174-176) 
when he withdraws from the latter’s service reveals a subordinate’s 
desire to hold his master’s good will, the sad acceptance of an un- 
happy lot, and the admission of one’s own futility. A similar 
admission is found when later, in a summary self-condemnation, 
he speaks of his greed, vainglory, hypocrisy, and pusillanimity (V, 
109-112). The record which he leaves of his misspent life, while 
reflecting the author’s own personality, must be considered the 
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admission of a futile attempt to occupy an approved place in society 
by way of makeshift and bravado." 

One can point to Guzmdn’s youthful vitality and to certain 
positive aspects of his attitude: the joy of living in the immediate 
present, good-humored activity in a struggle for self-preservation 
under adverse conditions, and the mockery of vanity and hypocrisy. 
But these are overshadowed by the negative, defensive reactions of 
one who is hopelessly shackled by his environment. The psycho- 
logical portrait is essentially that of a self-conscious person who 
hovers wistfully on the doorsteps of respectable society, timorously 
bowing to those who dominate the social order, aspiring by way of 
circumvention to what is currently regarded as the proof of success, 
and comically disguising his futility by reference to the lowest 
common denominator of social practices. 

SHERMAN Eorr 

Washington University 

17 My analysis of Guzmdn de Alfarache agrees substantially with A. A. Parker’s 
previously cited analysis of El Buscén, notably in that both emphasize one general 
aspect of the picaro’s psychology: the ludicrous, if tragic, efforts to compensate 
for social inferiority. Parker regards the “overcompensation” of Pablos as 
flight into a world of fantasy, a sort of madness which frees the individual from the 
oppression of immediate realities. T. E. May, “Good and Evil in the Buscén: 
A Survey,” MLR, XLV (1950), 319-335, while stressing what he considers Que- 
vedo’s “profounder interests” in the question of reality and goodness, supports 
the argument that Pablos is trapped—even as Don Quijote—in a world of illusion. 
I do not think of Guzmdan’s self-deception as attaining such grandiose pro- 
portions; but a laughable, pitiable exhibitionism which develops as a counter- 
balance to a despised standing in society is undoubtedly one of the major identify- 
ing marks of a real picaro and may by some authors be endowed with a certain 
tragic grandeur. Such is the case, I believe, with José Rubén Romero’s La vida 
initil de Pito Pérez, a remarkably sensitive portrayal of picaresque psychology 
attuned to the twentieth century. 





A CLUSTER OF FOUR HOMOPHONES 
IN IBERO-ROMANCE 


(Concluded) 


III. Tae Hispanic DescenDANTs oF pédiculu, péduculu 


Such associations were bound to arise—or, at least, to loom— 
after the loss of the central support [+] and the ensuing reduction 
of the word to a two-syllable schema, through the unexpected, in- 
deed shocking, resemblance of piojar ‘pequefia porcién de labranza, 
corta porcién de terreno’ (with implicit emphasis on penuriousness) 
to several members of the lexically influential and extraordinarily 
prolific family of piojo ‘louse’ < pédiculu, péduculu.“’ The name of 
this insect, omnipresent in the Mediterranean basin and one whose 
mention is fraught with irritating or disquieting recollections,** had, 
in similar fashion, yet at a markedly earlier date, suffered violent 
contraction after spirantized medial -d- [6] had been discarded— 
at first and with farthest-reaching results along the Atlantic Coast, 
later, with progressively longer delays and increasingly weaker 
penetration, in Leonese, Castilian, and Navarro-Aragonese terri- 
tories, in this order. The danger of mutual attraction became the 
more acute as piojo, through independent and spontaneous semantic 
amplification, developed the power of suggesting ‘scarcity, poverty, 
hunger’ and the like.** Characteristically, pecilium has survived 

‘7 Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire, p. 748, trace the primitive pédis to the earliest 
Roman writers (Livius Andronicus, Plautus), yet find diminutives alone in Im- 
perial Latinity (Petronius, Celsus, Pliny). The second-century grammarian 
Nonius Marcellus is quoted as observing: “Pedis quem pediculum dicimus.” The 


consensus of Romance languages, Dalmatian included, points to péduculum as the 
dominant base. 

“8H. Lausberg, “‘Zur Stellung Malherbe’s in der Geschichte der franzésischen 
Schriftsprache,” RF, LXII (1950), 189, reports that the poet was shocked by the 
homonymy pouls ~ pouz. 

** Gal. piollo famento ‘miser’ is recorded by J. Cuveiro Pifiol, Diccionario 
gallego (Barcelona, 1876), s.v. There are numerous semantic specializations, 
metaphors, fixed phrases, proverbial sayings, and superstitions in which the louse 
almost invariably appears as an object of contempt, revulsion, or (through allusion 
to its small size), commiseration. For the west, Delmira Macias’ Os animais na 
linguagem portuguesa (Lisbon, 1951) offers an inexhaustible mine of information. 
Aside from figuring prominently in anthroponymy and toponymy (pp. 70, 77, in 
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in those sections of the Peninsula where its chief differentiating 
trait, the central velar, has been strong enough to persist, as in 
Alentejo and in Galicia, to the north, and Western Andalusia, to the 
south. It gave way to rival words in Castile, most of Andalusia, 
and adjacent Murcia where the loss of that crucially important 
velar stop on which its trisyllabic structure rested would automati- 
cally have equated the ‘farm’ or the ‘herd,’ of intrinsically modest 
size but one of which the owner could nevertheless be proud, with 
the repulsive ‘louse.’ Piojar, piojarero, and variants have displayed 
greater vitality than the primitive because no competing derivatives 
in -ar and -arero (or -al and -alero) from piojo ‘louse’ were in exist- 
ence which could have provoked similar complications. 

This first encroachment does not exhaust the possibilities of 
homonymic clashes between péduculu and peciliu in Ibero-Romance. 
At some points in Upper Aragon, where intervocalic -d- perpetuating 
Lat. -d- has been maintained most faithfully, pedullo < pédue(u)lu 
has persisted until this day, strangely alternating, at intervals, with 
pegollo, by virtue of the (not yet adequately clarified) interchange 
of the morphemes -ollo and -ullo (also -ojo and -ujo) in addition to 
the widespread, but elusive, “acoustic equivalence” [y] = [8 ].*° 


part on the basis of Leite de Vasconcelos’ massive collections), piolho depending, 
on the context, may signify ‘tiny nail’ (p. 147, ef. Fr. punaise), ‘cheap cloth with 
blackish dots’ (p. 151), ‘baby, tot, puny fellow’ (p. 184), ‘(tiny) point of a cap’ 
(p. 216), ‘intrusive or ubiquitous chap’ (p. 250: meter-se como piolho por costura). 
The word is used by way of imprecation (p. 201, with a quotation from E. de 
Castro); the ugly insect: is a bad omen when detected in a suit or when haunting 
a victim in nightmares (p. 313, with a reference to RL, XII [1909], 85; XIX 
[1916], 99); for more innocent, in part humorous, associations, in slang and folk- 
lore, see pp. 212, 223, 296, 309, and RL, XIX, 94, 244; X XTX (1931), 240. Is the 
startling meaning ‘Sunday’ in student lingo (Macas, BF, [IX [1948], 363) due to 
contamination with pio, piedade? For the east, J. Pardo Asso, Nuevo diccionario 
etimolégico aragonés (Zaragoza, 1938), p. 281, offers the stereotyped groups ser un 
piojo apegadizo ‘molestar’ (cf. Sp. ser chinche) and estar como piojo entre costura 
‘estar muy apretado.’ In the New World, the same contemptuous attitude to- 
ward the insect underlies Arg. piojo resucitado ‘persona inferior, sin condiciones ni 
medios, que de buenas a primeras aparece pretendiendo colocarse en una situacién 
de cierta importancia que no le corresponde’ (T. Saubidet, Vocabulario y refranero 
criollo [Buenos Aires, 1943], p. 297a). G. Alessio, RLiR, XVII (1950), 197, offers 
good semantic parallels: Abr. cimicelle < cimicella (Reichenau glosses), Cal. pilici 
‘tot, baby.’ 

5°On this phenomenon, see my collection of examples in “Studies in the 
Hispanic Infix -eg-,” Lg., XXV (1949), 159, fn. 138, and UCPL, IV: 3 (1951), 174, 
fn. 29. Special complications (including false regression) may arise through 
tendential disappearance, on the level of dialect speech, of both [8] and [y], ef. 
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One runs across a remnant, or outpost, of the erratic pegullo < 
péduculu in the recently investigated district of Cabranes, in 
Central Asturias, where it unmistakably underlies the picturesque 
verb espegullar ‘quitar pedacitos de una cosa’ (se dice de los pdjaros 
que picotean la fruta)."' Eespegullar is a close congener of It. 
spidocchiare, Fr. épouiller (which has preserved features of UFr. 
peotl effaced in the subst. pou, on account of the pressure of the 
much used plural), Ptg. espiolhar,* and Sp. despiojar, the latter 
exemplifying the locally common intrusion of des- on the domain of 
the receding rival prefix es-; add Arag. empiojar ‘to fill someone with 
lice’™ and Ptg. piolhar ‘to drizzle."* These verbs (grouped together, 
in part, as early as the original edition of Diez’s comparative dic- 
tionary, exactly a century ago), Meyer-Liibke might very well have 
listed under an independent entry, justifiably so since pédiculdre is 
a recorded formation in Latin.® 


J. 8. Arango, “Migaja, meaja, migajén,”” AILC, II (1942-44), 160-171, and B. 
Pottier, “Espagnol meaja [, aragonais mialla],”” RPh., V (1951-52), 60-61. The 
Upper Aragonese forms were identified by A. Kuhn, “Der hocharagonesische 
Dialekt,” RLiR, XI (1935), 22: [pey6d0] (Ansé, Hecho, Embiin) vs. pl. [peda] 
(Bielsa), the latter with counterparts in Gascon; J. M. de Casacuberta and J. 
Coromines, “Materials per a l’estudi dels parlars aragonesos,”” BDC, XXIV (1936), 
177a; A. Badia Margarit, Contribucién al diccionario aragonés moderno (Zaragoza, 
1948), p. 155 (Ans6). 

5! M. J. Canellada [de Zamora Vicente], El bable de Cabranes (Madrid, 1944), 
p. 203; A. Garcia Oliveros, Diccionario bable de la rima (Oviedo, 1947), p. 432a. 

® With the figurative connotation, in cant, of ‘indagar, esmiugar,’ which D. 
Magis, Os animais, p. 227, appositely likens to the sense development of pulgar 
in Asturian (cf. REW*, 6817). 

* Pardo Asso, Nuevo diccionario, p. 136; cf. ibid., p. 137: empulgar ‘poner, 
llevar pulgas a un sitio; dejar pulgas en un lugar.’ On Sp. apiojarse and despiojar, 
see Cejador, Tesoro, XII, 306. 

“D. Macs, op. cit., p. 180. 

% Despiojar has a long record, including the dictionaries of Nebrixa, Alcal4, 
Casas, Cérdova, and Oudin; it may go back to Roman times in a direct line. In 
addition to the verb, Percivale and Minsheu list despiojador ‘louser.’ Note the 
gamut of meanings: Sal. despiojar (Ciudad Rodrigo) signifies ‘cortar las ramas 
chuponas a los drboles’ (Lamano y Beneite); Gal. espiollado is tantamount to 
‘eaten by lice or moths’ (REW?, 6361). Several kinds of vermin (also of parasitic 
plants, in particular, twigs) are freely referred to by the same word. A compar- 
able latitude of interpretation prevails in the case of apiojarse, in Segovia ‘estar 
un fruto o planta infestado de pulgén’ (Vergara Martin, p. 14; id., p. 134: deslien- 
drar ‘quitar liendres o piojos’); in Murcia ‘cubrirse de piojos o de pulgén las 
plantas’ (A. Sevilla, J. Garcia Soriano), in Colombia ‘traspillarse, enflaquecerse, 
varearse, argiiellarse’ (R. Uribe U[ribe], Diccionario abreviado de provincialismos 
[Medellin, 1887], p. 21a, and A. Malaret, Diccionario de americanismos, 3d ed. 
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There exists, then, an impressive array of closely similar variants 
of the one basic word for ‘louse’ in Ibero-Romance,” all of them 
uniformly traceable to péduculu:’’ piojo, abundantly documented 
since the beginnings of medieval literature in the vernacular;** 
peojo, listed by Percivale-Minsheu® and lately observed in Mexico, 
where it may represent either an isolated relic or a trivial case of 
hypercorrection (the alternative is more plausible);*° Gal.-Ptg. 
piollo, with final -o, through the usual lag of spelling behind pro- 
nunciation, actually representing [u];*! West.-Ast. pioyo beside 
piollo.* The feminine counterpart pioja, current in Central 


[Buenos Aires, 1946], p. 102). On the vicissitudes of Fr. (d)épouiller, through the 
peculiar interference of dépouiller < déspolidre, see Orr, “On Homonymics,” 
p. 277. 

56 Only on the level of cant does one come across replacements as picturesque 
as ganado ‘louse’ (R. de la Cruz), ef. Ptg. cant and Minh. ganau ‘id.’ (Bluteau); see 
M. L. Wagner’s forthcoming critique of Lino Netto’s Coimbra thesis, s.v. ganau 
(used euphemistically for gao < Gypsy-Sp. chugao). 

57 The one most difficult to account for is Ribag. pllollo, listed by V. Ferraz 
y Castdn, Vocabulario del dialecto que se habla en la Alta Ribagorza (Madrid, 1934), 
p. 88. Possibly, péduculu ‘louse’ was first reduced to peollo and then transformed 
into [piédo]; later, for infrequent initial [pj] there was substituted [pd], the 
locally normal outcome of Lat. pl-. The presence, in the following syllable, of 
comparably placed palatal 1 may have acted as a stimulant rather than a deterrent. 
An alternate plausible sequence of events would be [pd6d0] > [pddro]. 

58 L’ancienne version de Kalila et Digna, ed. Allen, p. 39; Biblia medieval ro- 
manceada, MS Esc. I-j-4 (ed. Hauptmann), Ex. 8: 16, 17, 18; Libro de miseria de 
omne, ed. Artigas, 53a: “Ffructos faze de lonbrizes, de liendres e de piojos’’ ; ibid., 
197c: “Liendres, pulgas e piojos que le fazen bien rrascar.” In the miniature 
treatise of natural history included in Don Juan Manuel’s Libro del cavallero e del 
escudero, special chapters are reserved for “animals” (i.e., mammals), birds, and 
fishes, yet no mention is made of insects. On Madrid’s ancient Fuente del Piojo, 
near the Puerta de Recoletas, see Rodriguez Marin’s commentary to Don Quizote, 
IV (1928), 447. 

5° See 2d ed. (London, 1623), p. 187c: peojo, vide piojo ‘a louse.’ 

® P. Henriquez Urefia, “Datos sobre el habla popular de Méjico,” in BDHA, 
IV (1938), 296. 

* Note Alent. matapiolhas ‘thumb’ (literally, ‘lousecrusher’), a facetious 
paraphrase (REW*, 6361, quoting M. Bartoli, AGI, XXI [1927], 44), with 
counterparts in Asturian (matapioyos), Galician (matapiollos), and Portuguese 
proper (matapiolhos), all three prominently represented in nursery rhymes. See B. 
Vig6n, Juegos y rimas infantiles recogidos en los concejos de Villaviciosa, Colunga y 
Caravia (Villaviciosa, 1895), p. 186. Gal. piollo is listed by Garcia de Diego, 
Manual de dialectologia espafiola (Madrid, 1946), p. 63; on piollo famento, see fn. 
49. 

@B. Acevedo y Huelves and M. Fernfndez y Ferndndez, Vocabulario del 
bable de occidente (Madrid, 1932), p. 175, with geographic delimitation against 
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Argentina’s carefully explored San Luis province, probably exists 
sporadically elsewhere, too (for instance, in fluid hypocoristic 
speech). To this cluster of variants add piejo, recorded by trained 
field-workers at Cespedosa de Tormes and in La Ribera del Duero, 
that is, at points where subdialects of Leonese are spoken; also, 
casually observed in Andalusia, Aragon, and Murcia.“ In the 
opinion of some scholars, piejo involves suffix change, possibly at a 
remote date, while others, it would seem on better grounds,® trace 
it directly to pédiculus (which, in the absence of metrically analyz- 
able texts, linguists concerned with Imperial Latinity had better 
avoid spelling pédiculus, although the morphological system favors 
i for the earliest period). 


The copious record of this family includes several derivatives: 


piollo. A. W. Munthe is silent on this occasion. The forthcoming Atlas lin- 
giistico de la Pentnsula Ibérica shaped by T. Navarro is said to contain a pertinent 
map. 
® B. E. Vidal de Battini, Zl habla rural de San Luis, I, in BDHA, VII (1949), 
95. On the gender of Ptg. piolho, percevejo ‘bedbug,’ etc., see Magas, Os animais, 
p. 97. 

* See P. Sanchez Sevilla, “El habla de Cespedosa de Tormes, en el limite de 
Salamanca y Avila,” RFE, XV (1928), 261, 276; A. Llorente Maldonado de 
Guevara, Estudio sobre el habla de la Ribera [territory south of the Duero, between 
its tributaries, the Tormes and the Yeltes] (Salamanca, 1947), p. 117. And. 
piejo is attested in a parenthetic remark of A. Castro, included in his translation 
of Meyer-Liibke’s [niroduccién al estudio de la lingiitstica romance (Madrid, 1914), 
p. 228; 3d ed. (Madrid, 1926-27), p. 301. For the east, see Pardo Asso, Nuevo 
diccionario aragonés, p. 281, and A. Badia Margarit, Zl habla del valle de Bielsa, 
Pirineo aragonés (Barcelona, 1950), p. 316b; also, Garcia Soriano, Vocabulario del 
dialecto murciano, p. 99b, who dubs piejo and piejoso vulgar and rustic. Thus, 
piejo is found sporadically in most of the Peninsula, in dialects both conservative 
and progressive. 

® Castro, loc. cit., implicitly assumes the twin bases pédiculu and péduculu; 
so does Garcia de Diego, Dialectologia, p. 24. Meyer-Libke, REW*, 6361, possi- 
bly under the delusion that piejo is restricted to a narrow area, suggests a late 
suffix change. C. Salvioni contends that Centr.-Lad. piegle, instead of *piogle 
< péduculu, indicates a reaction of dialect speakers against “*sdliculu ‘sun’ > 
RR sorogle, auricula ‘ear’ > RR orogla (““Centuria di note etimologiche e lessicali,” 
Rom., XLIII [1914], 563). Why not draw the simpler conclusion that pédiculu 
alone happens to have persisted in this section of Raetia? On the confusion of 
-iculu and -ticulu, see G. Cohn, Die Suffizwandlungen im Vulgdrlatein und im 
vorliterarischen Franzdsisch (Halle, 1891), p. 28; W. Schulze, ALLG, VIII (1893), 
133-134; W. Heraeus, Die Sprache des Petronius und die Glossen (Leipzig, 1899), 
pp. 45-46; REW®, 481 (anniculus ‘one year old’), 3246 (foe-, féniculum ‘fennel’), 
and 3737 (geniculum ‘knee’) and the corresponding entries in v. Wartburg’s FEW; 
and my own evidence marshaled in RPh., III (1949-50), 59-60, fn. 161. 
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the adjectives piojoso (Ptg. piolhoso) < péduculésu (Glossarium 
Philoxeni)® and pioj(i)ento ‘lousy,’ in Portuguese also piolheiro 
< pédi-, péduculdriu,® finally, dial. Sp. *piojuno, which may safely 
be reconstructed from Salt. piojunina (beside piojinina) found in 
northwestern Argentina,®® involving the characteristic suffix -uno, 
primarily appended to names of animals;’° the three collective 
formations piojera (Ptg. piolheira),” piojero,” and piojerta (Ptg. 
piolharia™)—of these piojera has, under clearly established condi- 


*¢ Renaissance lexicographers mostly list piojoso beside piojento; Casas, rigor- 
ously selective, mentions piojoso alone (as the more refined variant?) which 
Cervantes likewise favored (Don Quizote, Part I, ch. xiii). On Gal. piolloso, 
-ento, see J. Cuveiro Pifiol, Diccionario gallego (Barcelona, 1876), p. 250b; Garcia 
de Diego, Gramdtica histérica gallega, p. 193; pioyoso and piolloso vie for the favor 
of Western Asturian “vaqueiros’” (Acevedo and Fernandez, s.v.). Figurative 
Salt. piojoso ‘devoid of value, wretched, miserable’ (e.g., fiesta piojosa) is recorded 
by J. V. Sol4, Diccionario de regionalismos de Salta (Buenos Aires, 1950), p. 264b; 
similar derogatory extensions of meaning exist in English and in German. Note 
the Ptg. topon. Piolhosa; in popular parlance, piolhosa, in free variation with 
bichosa, designates the ‘head’; in cant, it qualifies for suggesting a ‘bed’—see D. 
Magis, Os animais, pp. 78, 215, 218. On peduculdsa in French and French-Swiss 
place names (peaks, streams, forests), see A. Schorta, VR, XI (1950), 315. 

87 Piojento, with the semi-consonant of -iento absorbed by the preceding 
palatal of OSp. pioj-, as in dix(i)eron and amarill(i)ento, is the phonologically most 
satisfactory outcome. In piojiento, recorded for northern Colombia by A. 
Sundheim, Vocabulario costefio (Paris, 1922), p. 522, the full form of the suffix 
has analogically been restored. 

8 Erva-piolheira, in popular botanic nomenclature, corresponds to Delphinium 
Staphisagria L. Can one guess at the reason for the selection of this name after 
reading that the erva pulgueira is known for its power to keep the fleas away 
(Macgas, Os animais, p. 156)? Ernout-Meillet translate herba pédiculdria by 
‘herbe & poux.’ 

6° Solé’s definition: ‘small glass ball used as a toy.’ 

7 See RPh., IV (1950-51), 17-45. 

” Piojera is of old coinage and relatively early attestation. It is widely 
scattered over the Peninsula (Gal. piolleira, West.-Ast. piolleira, pioyeira, Centr.- 
Ast. salir la pioyera ‘to breed many lice’) and has entrenched itself in the New 
World (Central America, Puerto Rico, Colombia, Peru, Chile, Uruguay; jocularly 
employed for ‘beard’ in Chile). In cant, Ptg. piolheira (like piolhosa) means 
‘head.’ 

7 Piojero (modeled on criadero ‘breeding-spot’?) is confined to a neatly cir- 
cumscribed area: Guatemala (Batres Jduregui), Venezuela (Seijas), the northern 
prong of Colombia (Sundheim), and the Bogoté zone (Cuervo, Apuntaciones 
criticas, §869). 

% Piojeria may have exerted peculiar local influences in Costa Rica, see 
Cuervo’s Preface to Gagini’s dictionary, reprinted by P. Henriquez Urefia, 
BDHA, IV (1938), 262, and by R. Torres Quintero in his edition of Cuervo’s 
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tions, been transplanted to Sardinia; the abstract Ptg. piolhice, 
either jocose or derogatory in tone;”* a few regionally differentiated 
diminutives, including Gal. piollifio (which reappears in Portuguese, 
spelled piolhinho), Arag. piojuelo (Pardo Asso), Sp. piojillo™ and 
piojito, the last currently at the peak of its popularity.” To these 
clear-cut cases may be added Ast. pioytn ‘small bird of dark plum- 
age,’ conceivably a blend with onomatopeeic piar ‘to chirp.’ The 
picture is rounded out by variously structured compounds, especi- 
ally numerous in Portuguese: piolho-de-galinha, picturesquely de- 
fined by a qualified observer as ‘sevandija que aflige os sertanejos,’” 
piolho-de-cobra ‘centiped,’ fig. (Braz.) ‘long-winded newspaper 
article,’ chuva-de-piolho ‘heavy fog changing into drizzling rain,’ pop. 
torre-dos-piolhos, alto-dos-piolhos ‘head,’ passa-piolho ‘whiskers.’™ 
Matapiolhos as a facetious designation of the ‘thumb’ and its 
regional variants are peculiar to several dialects.** These offshoots 
do not materially alter the background of the homonymic conflict, 
except that the absence of a derivative in -ar, -al has extended the 
lease on life of piojar, piojal < pecilidre. Note that Sardinia, of 
relatively small size but pronounced dialectal cleavage, shelters at 
least as many variant descendants of péduculu as does the entire 
expanse of the Iberian Peninsula.™ 


Disquisiciones sobre filologia castellana (Bogot&, 1950), p. 383. On Ptg. piolharia 
‘gente mesquinha, coisa mesquinha,’ see Macs, Os animais, pp. 175, 178. 

™%M. L. Wagner so explains Sard. [prjoyéra] ‘morbo pediculare’ in his 
authoritative Historische Wortbildungslehre des Sardischen (Bern, 1952), p. 81. 

™ Macas, Os animais, p. 178: ‘coisa mesquinha.’ 

™ On Mex. piojillo de las was, see BDHA, IV (1938), p. xiii. 

™ Widely used, also in figurative meanings (e.g., in Argentina for ‘tot, baby’); 
singled out for mention only by a minority of lexicographers, including P. M. 
Revollo, Costefiismos colombianos (Barranquilla, 1942), p. 212b; cf. the following 
note. 

78 Canellada, El bable de Cabranes, p. 300, analyzes pioyin as onomatopeic; 
yet her own description of the bird, with emphasis on size and color, not on the 
mode of its chirping, suggests the playful image of a ‘cute little louse’ as a possible 
component of the name; witness the clear-cut case of Arg. piojito ‘pdjaro de color 
pardo acanelado, que silba tristemente.’ On piar ‘to chirp,’ which doubtless has 
its share in these terms of popular ornithology, see BH, LIII (1951), 50-51. 

79 Macas, Os animais, p. 159. 

* Eadem, ibid., pp. 19, 87 (also 225), 153, 215. 

*! See fn. 61. 

® Earlier discussions are summed up by M. L. Wagner, Historische Lautlehre 
des Sardischen (Halle, 1941), §25, who unhesitatingly assumes the influence, on 
the indigenous products, either of Sp. piojo, It. pidocchio, or simply of the forma- 
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IV. Spanisu pegullén, SALAMANCAN pegolla, 
AND VARIANTS 


The Ibero-Romance suffix -ollo (with its by-forms -ojo, -ullo, 
-ujo) < -uculu has uninterruptedly enjoyed vigorous growth.™ 
It serves preéminently to suggest the accumulation of organic and 
inorganic substances, in amorphous piles, heaps, asymmetric 
clusters, etc.“ This function of the formative one must bear in 
mind while analyzing Sp. pegullén, var. peguyén ‘large lump, pellet, 
ball or bundle, residue of wool or of flax,’ as exemplified by a proverb 
collected by Maestro Gonzalo Correas (Vocabulario de refranes, 
Letter C, p. 252b): “Con los pegullones de mi vecina, echo yo faldas 
a mi camisa (dice de las aprovechadas, contra las que desperdician 
pegullones de lino).”* This formation, necessarily of much older 
coinage than the date of Correas’ compilation, is echoed by modern 
dialect words: And. pegullén ‘handful of clay or of gypsum,’ fig. 
‘nonsense’ ;* and Seg. pegolla ‘pegote,’ i.e., ‘kind of sticking plaster, 
fricassee with a thick, clammy sauce.’*? One hardly escapes the 
suspicion that a new (and, perhaps, fairly recent) derivation from 
the prolific verb pegar ‘to stick, to adhere’ is involved.** This verb 


tive -oc(u)lu, to account for the aberrant stressed vowel of Log. piogu, left unex- 
plained by G. Gréber, “‘Vulgirlateinische Substrate romanischer Worter,”” ALLG, 
IV (1887), 431, and by others. 

% See RPh., I (1947-48), 212-213, and notes (pp. 224-226). 

*M. L. Wagner, “A propésito do judeo-espanhol ermoyo,” BF, IX (1948), 
349-351, surmises that pullus ‘shoot, fresh twig,’ through the coincidence of 
-uculu and -ullu in several Hispanic dialects, may have exercised a modicum of 
influence on the suffix. 

% Quoted and thus defined by J. Mir y Noguera, Rebusco de voces castizas 
(Madrid, 1907), p. 560: “‘burujén, pegujén, pelotén, residuo de lana o lino.’ 
Pegujén is recorded by the D.Aut., V, 187a: ‘el conjunto de lana o pelos, que se 
aprietan y pegan unos con otros’; the Academicians cite a romance of Quevedo: 
“Quando est4 mas descuidado/el bigote de la hampa, /del mal ladrén le introduce/ 
diez pegujones de manchas.”” Is pegujén the Castilian standard form and pegu- 
llén a dialectal variant which ultimately wormed its way into the Spanish lexicon? 

8¢ Alcal4 Venceslada, Vocabulario andaluz, p. 298: ““Dame un pegullén de yeso 
para tapar este agujero’”’; “como no dice mds que pegullones, nadie le hace caso.”’ 
Cf. pego ‘tonterfa,’ pegolete ‘palabra o frase sin sentido,’ pegoso ‘persona que dice 
disparates.’ 

8? Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto salmantino, p. 568 (Vitigudino). 

8° The word-family of pegar displays exuberant growth aad ramification in 
Ibero-Romance. Note Sp. pegajoso ‘sticky’ (based on a submerged word in -aja 
or involving the “‘infix’”’ -aj-, cf. cegajoso?) beside Ast. pegafiosu; Bilb. pegante a 
‘near, adjacent’ (E. de Arriaga, Lezicén del bilbaino neto [Bilbao, 1896], p. 219); 
Alav. apegadera or pegote ‘burdock,’ see F. Bardibar y Zumdrraga, Vocabulario de 
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which displays a plethora of secondary meanings, is based on piz, 
picis ‘pitch’ (the sticky substance par excellence), so that, if our 
argument has any merit (Monlau, incidentally, was the first who, 
by implication, set forth the hypothesis here advocated*’), we are, 
in linking pegolla and indirectly pegullén, pegujén to pegar, semanti- 
cally on solid ground, at a short distance from the initial connota- 
tion of *picdre. The alternative—representing a very remote possi- 
bility indeed—would be to contend that isolated and, except in the 
West, moribund pe(g)ollo < peciliu, in acute danger of colliding 
with piollo (dial. pedollo, pegollo) ‘louse,’ was, so to speak, reinter- 
preted under the powerful impact of rapidly spreading pegar, until 
it became completely separated from piollar < pecilidre and the 
remaining cognates. Comparable instances of the attraction of 
defenseless words into the orbits of vigorously thriving and expand- 
ing neighbors of the lexical community have been pointed out in 
recent years,*® but the phenomenon must nonetheless be regarded 
as exceptional. 


V. AstuRo—-LEONESE pegollu 


A fourth lexical type pegollu, again surrounded by satellites 
(both variants and derivatives), is centered around Oviedo, in the 
heartland of Asturias, and extends farther east along the mount- 
ainous northern seashore into La Montafia de Santander; there exist 
scattered outposts far to the west, in Leon. The typical pegollu of 
the zone of major concentration denotes a four-to-five feet tall post 
or pillar of conic shape (some informants liken it to a truncated 
pyramid), usually manufactured of stone and used chiefly to support 
one of the four corners of the orru or panera, a kind of small wooden 
barn or storehouse.*' Secondarily, such a post, in ancient times, 


palabras usadas en Alava (Madrid, 1903), pp. 35a, 200a (“por la propiedad de sus 
cabezuelas”’); And. pegunte ‘sticky substance’ (Alcal4 Venceslada); Sal. apegufiar 
‘to join’ (an allusion at uiia—‘as inseparably as nail and flesh’?); Col. pegadura 
‘sticking’ (Cuervo, Apuntaciones, §§497, 873); pegote, Am.-Sp. pegostre ‘sticking- 
plaster’ (ibid., §937, and numerous regional word-lists), cf. Sal. (a)pegostrar 
(Lamano y Beneite, pp. 233, 568), etc. 

8° P. F. Monlau, Diccionario etimolégico, 3d ed. (Buenos Aires, 1941), p. 925a: 
pegujén ‘el conjunto de lana o pelos que se aprietan o pegan unos con otros @ 
manera de ovillo o pelotén.’ 

* For one striking instance, see NRFH, II (1948), 186-194. 

* A. de Rato y Hevia [Rato de Argiielles], Vocabulario de palabras y frases 
bables (Madrid, 1891-92), pp. 90b, 94b; Canellada, pp. 66, 292; A. Garcia Oliveros, 
Ensayo de un diccionario bable de la rima (Oviedo, 1947), p. 375a. The base of 
the pegollo rests on a pilpayo; on its upper end peasants place a heavy millstone. 
The main purpose of this elaborate structure is to keep away from the precious 
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provided a kind of pillory to which local judges found it convenient 
toattach a criminal withiron chains. Pegollera, in Asturias, is either 
an alternate designation of the pillar itself or refers to the heavy 
stone placed on its top.” Pegulleru in La Montafia (Igufias, 
Anievas) and pegollero, pegullero at undisclosed points of the Sant- 
ander-Burgos area all three designate each of the four straight “‘feet”’ 
designed to support the heavy old-fashioned bed favored by rustics; 
in particular, they may refer to the protruding upper end of each 
foot.* In this sense, pegollo emerges, on our imaginary map, much 
farther west, at La Lomba, in Las Montafias de Le6én.™ Finally, in 
an unidentified corner of La Montafia de Santander, one observer 
has obligingly recorded pirujo ‘small pillar supporting the top of a 
house above the level of the beams.’* The ending -ujo is obviously 
the local equivalent of -ullo, -ollo, showing closer kinship to the 


corn supply any predatory mice or rats. This architectural pattern (traceable, 
some anthropologists muse, to prehistoric lake-dwellings) is focused upon by J. 
Jud, “Probleme der altromanischen Wortgeographie,” ZRPh., XXXVIII (1914- 
17), 59-60 [add northern Spain to the author’s areal configuration]; E. Fran- 
kowski, Hérreos y palafitos de la Peninsula Ibérica (Madrid, 1918), passim; M. L. 
Wagner, Das laéndliche Leben Sardiniens im Spiegel der Sprache (Heidelberg, 1921), 
p. 36; A. Griera, BDC, X (1922), 148, with a reference to Mallorca; F. Kriger, 
Die Gegenstandskultur Sanabrias und seiner Nachbargebiete (Hamburg, 1925), p. 
124, with mention of the synonyms Ast. pie and North-Port. pido, pegdo; id., 
“Die nordwestiberische Volkskultur,” WS, X (1927), 88-90. Informative, on 
the side of material civilization, is the careful Zurich dissertation of K. Huber, 
Ueber die Histen- und Speichertypen des Zentralalpengebietes, Rom. Helv., XIX 
(1944), with analyses, at intervals, extended to the Iberian Peninsula (esp. pp. 
111-112); ef. the substantial critiques by P. Gardette, FM, XVI (1948), 147-149; 
£. Legros, RBPhH, XXV (1946-47), 176-178; A. Maissen, VR, IX (1946-47), 
253-259; G. Rohlfs, ASNSL, CLXXXV (1949), 154. This type of construction, 
spherical or rectangular, is found, with major variations, in central and western 
Asturias, Lugo, Orense, Minho, Beira-Alta, Leén, Palencia, Santander, Vizcaya, 
Guiptzcoa, Alava, and Navarre. A full inventory of the designations of the 
entire storehouse and of each of its supports is not yet available. 

@ The first definition is given by Rato y Hevia, Palabras y frases bables, p. 
94b; the second, by Canellada, El bable de Cabranes, p. 29 (cf. sketch 25). 

* A. G. Garcia-Lomas y Garcia-Lomas, Estudio del dialecto popular mon- 
tafiés (San Sebastian, 1922), p. 271; Vergara Martin, op. cit., Supplement (“Voca- 
bulario de palabras usadas en algunos pueblos de las provincias de Burgos y San- 
tander”), p. 95. J. Gonzdlez Campuzano and E. de Huidobro, “Apuntes para un 
vocabulario montafiés,”” BBMP, II (1920), shed no further light on this point. 

*P.e C. Mordén, BRAE, XXX (1950), 444, thus defines Leon. pegollo: ‘cada 
uno de los cuatro altos remates de las cuatro esquinas de la cama’ and aptly illu- 
strates its use: “‘Dejei el chaleco colgau nel pegollo de la cama, y agora no lo alcuen- 
tro.” 

%* J. M. de Cossfo, “Aportacién al léxico montafiés,” BBM P, IX (1927), 121. 
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advanced Castilian than to the conservative Asturo-Leonese evolu- 
tionary stage. The interchange of -r- (which, it will be recalled, 
some speakers of Spanish pronounce as a vibrant and others as a 
spirant) and of the spirantized velar stop [4] is, in terms of phonol- 
ogy, perfectly within the realm of possibilities. 

Leon.-Ast.-Sant. pegollu, endowed with this special range of 
technical meanings, has long been known, in a general way, to 
pertain to the family of pés, pedis.“ Through the joint efforts of A. 
Mussafia, C. Salvioni, A. Thomas, W. Meyer-Liibke, and others, the 
hypothetical type *ped(i)cullus has gradually been reconstructed.” 
It is believed to have left descendants all over Northern Italy 
(Genoa, Emilia, Milan, Bergamo, Trentino, Ticino, and the Venetic 
lowland to the east). It reappears in Sicily, a territory “resettled” 
at a late date, not unlike Southern Spain and through the interplay 
of the same forces (pidikuddu). Traces of it are found in Friuli, in 
Franco-Provengal (including its Lyonnais focus and its Valaisan 
prong), and in texts written in the two literary languages of medieval 
France,** so that its presumed area of maximum propagation, in the 
Middle Ages, is best approximated by a circle drawn around a point 
somewhere near the center of the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

In the Late Latin and Romance perspective, the suffix -ullus is 
definable as an infrequent compromise form between crumbled 
unaccented -ulus (doomed to disappearance through syncope) and 
swiftly spreading stressed -ellus. Why did speakers of Latin com- 
prising a major section of the Empire unanimously decide in favor 
of the rare -ullus in preference to -ulus,®® while rejecting the lure of 
-ellus outside the areas bordering on the Adriatic?’ By way of 

%* V. Garcia de Diego, “Miscel4nea etimolégica,” BRAE, VII (1920), 254, 
suggested, without qualification, its descent from the diminutive peduculu.—The 
last authentic vestige of unaltered pediculu ‘foot’ is found in pediculdre (subst.), the 
etymon felicitously proposed by A. Thomas for OFr. poaillier, Prov. pezilhar 
‘hinge, turning point.’ 

* For bibliography, see REW*, 6351. But ‘rechter Fuss’ is a misleading 
translation of pie derecho which, in the given context, signifies ‘straight pillar.’ 

% E. Levy, Suppl.-Wtb., VI, 174, records Prov. pecolh (< *pedcolh) ‘Fuss (von 
Tisch, Bank etc.), Untersatz,’ pecolhar ‘mit Fiissen versehen.’ 

* Some attempts at the reconstruction of bases in *-ulldre, without question, 
were premature; see G. Tilander, ZRPh., LXVII (1951), 175. For a different 
interpretation of -ulla in names of trees, see J. Hubschmid, “Circummediterrane 
Wortgruppen des westlichen Mittelmeergebietes,” VR, XI (1951), 130. 

100 One is tempted to argue that the speakers’ indifference to the lure of -ellu 
may here be due to the danger besetting the assibilation of the velar in pedic-: 
*pedicellu would inevitably have drifted away from impedicdre, pedica, and the 
newly coined *pedicus. To phrase it differently: at a time when fibula ~ fibella, 
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background information, note that pediculus ‘little foot’ was not 
unknown to Pliny and that the narrower connotation ‘foot-stalk 
of a fruit,’ eminently characteristic of Romance, is traceable to the 
same naturalist and, besides, to the Spanish-born agronomer 
Columella. 

The only plausible reason seems to be the lurking threat of a 
conflict with pédiculus, pédu(n)culus ‘louse,’ both of which, since 
the first century of the Christian era, had steadily been gaining 
strength at the expense of the shrinking primitive pédis.'" This 


martulu ~ martellu freely alternated, this unhindered variation of the twin 
suffixes began to be blocked after a radical-final velar. The triad porcus ~ porcu- 
lus (Plautus) ~ porcellus (Varro) pertains to a distinctly older stratum, see Ff. 
Benveniste, ““Noms d’animaux en indo-européen, I: Le nom du pore,” BSLP, 
XLV: 1 (1949), 74-91. 

The type *pédicellus, denoting several species of vermin (not *pédicellus, as 
Meyer-Liibke [REW®, 6349] inadvertently spells, conjuring up inopportune as- 
sociations with pés, pedis ‘foot’ instead of with pédis, -is ‘louse’), has persisted in 
southern and central Italy (Sicily, Abruzzi, and as far north as Imola and Bologna, 
to judge from S. Pieri’s, G. de Gregorio’s, and C. Salvioni’s researches), also in 
Rumanian. Is it permissible to characterize it as peculiar to “Adriatic Latinity,” 
starting from the premise that the ancestors of Rumanians did not dwell too far 
off from Dalmatia and Albania (for details, see Kuhn, Die romanischen Sprachen, 
pp. 116-142)? 

10 Pédiculus and péduculus are both adequately documented. The former 
was favored by the physician Celsus, by Pliny, and by Columella; the latter occurs 
again in Pliny, besides, in Petronius, Marcellus Empyricus (De medicamentis 
liber), Palladius Rutilius (Agricultura), see O. Densusianu, Histoire de la langue 
roumaine, I (Paris, 1901), p. 161; furthermore, in Pelagonius’ Ars velerinaria 
(Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, XVI, 510; XIX, 245), in the Glossarium 
Philoxeni, and in Tironian Notes. A third variant, pédunculus, has been ex- 
tracted from Pelagonius. M. Bartoli, “Per la storia del latino volgare,” AGI, 
XXI (1927), 44, points out the presence of péduclariae (herbae) in Marcellus 
Empyricus (whose medical treatise is availabe in M. Niedermann’s painstaking 
edition) and contrasts this variant with pédiculaéris. Since Pliny and Columella 
had recourse both to pediculus ‘foot-stalk’ and to pédiculus ‘(tiny) louse,’ it is a 
fair guess (though, to be sure, no cogent proof) that throughout the length of time 
separating the two authors pretonic é and @ in free syllable were sufficiently 
differentiated to avoid unpleasant ambiguity. 

Pedunculus ‘foot-stalk’ does not seem to stem straight from a botanic treatise 
of late Antiquity; specifically, it is starred in Walde-Hofmann’s neatly printed 
Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 1938 f.) II, 294 (the fascicle 
dates from 1949). Whoever gave it shape, its vogue dates from Linnaeus, in 
particular, his trail-blazing Philosophia Botanica of the year 1751, §82 D. It was 
at once adopted, the world over, in botanic (on a minor scale, also zodlogic) classi- 
fication, which distinguishes rigorously between petiole ‘leaf-stalk,’ pedicel ‘sub- 
ordinate (foot-) stalk,’ and peduncle (Fr. pédoncule, since 1748; the Encyclopédie, 
in 1765, preferred péduncule) ‘stalk of a flower or fruit, or of a cluster of flowers or 
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looming danger became critical and clamored for fast action at a 
time of momentous transition, when vowel quantity was losing its 
status as a distinctive trait in the sound system of colloquial Latin.” 
While in stressed syllables the hazard of countless collisions was, in 
large measure, averted by the opportune introduction, over a vast 
territory, of new qualitative oppositions, on the basis of aperture 
(and frequently further conditioned by the syllable structure), no 
comparable respite was granted to unaccented, especially pretonic, 
vowels. Only suffixal differentiation, on the level of morphology, 
specifically where it entailed the choice of contrasting stress patterns 
in late conversational Latin, afforded speakers the chance properly 
to distinguish between ‘louse’ (peduclu, pronounced with different 
nuances) and ‘foot-stalk’ > ‘support’ (*pedicullu, further subdivided 
into variants according as syncope was or was not tolerated). 


VI. Tae AREAL CONFIGURATION OF THE HOMOPHONES 


What, in retrospect, are the present-day areal patterns of the 
independent semantic units pegullo, pegollo (pegolla) etc. so far 
enumerated, to the extent to which they reflect peciliu, péduc(u)lu, 
*pic-dre plus suffix, and *ped(i)cullu, in this order? The first type, 
it will be recalled, is limited to Galicia, Alentejo (and, possibly, 
other parts of Portugal), and (Western) Andalusia; certain clues 
point to its wider eastward extension a long time ago. The second 
type is sporadically met with in Upper Aragon. The third is char- 
acteristic of the far-flung southcentral part of the Peninsula, in- 
cluding a slice of Castile, Salamanca, and probably most of Andal- 
usia. The fourth is sharply limited to Asturo-Leonese territory 
(along its western and its northern axes) and the adjoining Sant- 
anderino area. Granting that, in the absence of accurately trans- 
cribed and cartographically arranged material (for which, under- 
standably, they envy some fellow-workers), it is hazardous, for 
Hispanists, prematurely to draw any sweeping conclusions, it would 
fruits,’ see Murray’s New English Dictionary, VII, 611b. English experts in 
scientific terminology have created a series of transparent derivatives: peduncu- 
lated (1752), pedunculate (1760), peduncled and peduncular (1806), etc. 

In the vernacular stratum, *pedunculus or rather the back-formation *pedun- 
cus ‘little foot’ has survived in Sardinia ‘alone as (Log. Camp.) petinku ‘sock’ 
(REW?*, 6363), similar in appearance to, but genetically not identical with, Cat. 
petic and its congeners (AGI, XXXVI [1951], 62, fn. 54); see M. L. Wagner, 
Historische}Lautlehre des Sardischen, p. 222. 

1@ Consider the fact that the eventual coincidence of anus, -is ‘old woman, 
matron’ and dnus, -4 ‘posteriors, hemorrhoids’ obliged speakers sensitive to 
decorum to replace the former by anucla (App. Probi, 172). 
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seem offhand that the four reputedly homonymous or near-homony- 
mous lexical units here focused upon, in reality hardly overlap. 
The image of their collision is, in large part, specious; hence, there 
should be no talk of rivalry or clash within the confines of any indi- 
vidual district. The chief reason for this reciprocal avoidance is 
the regional character of all formations involved (including the by- 
forms of piojo, piollo responsible for some homonymic tangles). 
Had any one of them been absorbed by Standard Spanish and, as 
a sequel, superimposed on dialect speech, with the normally attend- 
ant circumstance of even spread over the entire expanse of the 
country, the prevailing situation might appreciably have changed. 

To revert from this bird’s eye view of contemporary dialects to 
the historical perspective: Arag. pegollo ‘louse’ surely is an innova- 
tion of recent vintage, judging from the well-established chronologi- 
cal facts about the interchange [6] ~ [7] (“acoustic equivalence’). 
Sal. pegolla, And. pegullén ‘handful of clay’ are not anchored in the 
local Hispano-Latin tradition, either, because -olla, -ull(én) are not 
suffixes normally appended to verbal stems in formations of old 
standing. Conversely, peciliu > Gal. pegullo, Alent. pegulho, And. 
pegullo, OSp. pegujo, on the one hand, and Leon. Ast. Sant. pegollu 
< *ped(i)cullu, on the other hand, do go back straight to Antiquity, 
as demonstrated conclusively by coincidences with other, in part 
geographically quite distant, languages. From the areal configura- 
tion of its derivatives one may conclude that the Paleo-Romance 
product of peciliu extended much farther east, possibly all across 
the Latinized territory of the Peninsula.'* Since Asturias and 
Santander have, on innumerable occasions, been characterized as 
recession zones hospitable to words and features of material civiliza- 
tion obliterated in less securely sheltered areas, one may conjecture 
that pegollo < *ped(i)cullu, a typical rural term, initially reached 
distinctly farther south. Have the products of peciliu and of 
*ped(t)cullu, at any period, been in direct contact? 

Possibly so; but the odds are that, at such a far-off stage, the 
margin of difference between them was wider than seems possible at 
first glance. The sonantized velar in *pedicullu > pegollo indicates 
that, in contrast to what happened in Southern France (pecolh), the 
intertonic syllable was syncopated in Spain at a fairly late stage. 

18 The perseverance of salient lexical traits in Portuguese-Galician and 
Catalan-Provengal, to the exclusion of the Peninsula’s heartland, is a problem 
worth minute examination. One characteristic case, the survival of tricdri in 
lateral zones, with sharply differentiated meanings, is examined in UCPL, I: 7 
(1947), 244-247, 258-260, 283. 
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By the year 950, to choose the approximate date of the earliest 
known Hispanic glosses,’ *pedicullu may have sounded *pedegollo 
in the east and *peegollo near the Atlantic Coast, while pecdliu had, 
simultaneously, advanced to pegullo (var. pegollo, through morphe- 
mic alternation). Theoretically, it is conceivable, though hardly 
demonstrable, that the ensuing contraction of consecutive homo- 
geneous pretonic vowels temporarily created a pair of perfect 
homophones,’ precipitating the regional separation of the two 
incompatible words. The use of the same sound sequence, or- 
ganized into a morpheme, for ‘herd, small farm’ and then again for 
‘pillar supporting the barn’ may, in the long run, have become 
intolerable or, at least, definitely undesirable. 

This case of homonymic differentiation (a mere hypothesis be- 
yond our power of irrefutable demonstration) may be added to the 
two clear-cut instances of homonymic conflict identified at an 
earlier juncture: the latent tension between *piojo < peciliu and 
piojo < péduc(u)lu in modern southcentral dialects, especially 
around Murcia (a situation which explains the survival of piojar, 
-arero in areas from which their primitive has been banished), and 
the struggle between péduc(u)lu ‘(tiny) louse’ and péduc(u)lu ‘(little) 
foot, foot-stalk’ in Late Latin, after the abandonment of quantita- 
tive vowel contrasts.’ 


University of California 


1% Elsewhere the syncope could have occurred at an earlier date, entailing, 
first, the unvoicing of the dental, then its total assimilation to the following velar. 
See M. Niedermann, “Ueber einige Quellen unserer Kenntnis des spiiteren Vul- 
girlateinischen,” NJKA, XXIX (1912), 341. 

1% On the dating of the Old Spanish syncope, as distinct from its Vulgar Latin 
precursor, see R. Lapesa, “La apdécope de la vocal en castellano antiguo,” Estudios 
dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, 11 (Madrid, 1951), 193. 

106 For convenience’ sake, I venture here to summarize the scattered shreds 
of criticism aimed at REW*: delete the asterisk prefixed to 6326, 6336; add to 
6337 OSp. pegujo, Gal. And. pegullo, OSp. pegujar (down to Cervantes), dial 
piojar, piujar, and the derivatives in -arero, -alero. Correct the quantity of the 
first vowel in *pédicellus (6349), label the formation as Eastern Romance, delete 
the separate entry, and list the material under 6361. Arrange the offshoots of 
*yed(i)cullus (6351) according to the presence or absence of Late Latin syncope, 
correct the definition of Ast. pegollo, add Ast. pegollera, and include the La Lomba 
cognate. Make the dual entry pédiculus, -wculus under 6361, properly delineate 
the area of piejo, add Ribag. pllollo; introduce Late Lat. pédi-, péduculdsus (> 
Sp. piojoso; -ento, through suffix change) and pédiculare, under which the old data: 
It. spidocchiare etc. and those here assembled: Sp. apiojar, empiojar may be sub- 
sumed. There may be some wisdom in tracing to pédiculdrius Sp. piojera, -ero, 
-eria and their Portuguese counterparts. 

Corrigenda. Read p. 29, fn. 16: H. F. Williams; p. 34, fn. 42: piojarrero. 


Yaxov MALKIEL 
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VARIA 


A PASSAGE OF SANTILLANA’S SERRANILLA V 


In all of our editions and anthologies st. IV of the Marqués de 
Santillana’s famous serranilla No. V (La vaquera de la Finojosa) is 
printed in the following manner: 


Non creo las rosas 
de la primavera 
sean tan fermosas 
nin de tal manera, 
fablando sin glosa, 
si antes supiera 

de aquella vaquera 
de la Finojosa. 


The subsequent stanza (V) then begins with the lines: 


Non tanto mirara 

su mucha beldad, 

porque me dexara 

en mi libertad. 
It seems obvious that, in this arrangement, the hypothetical sentence si 
antes supiera . . . (‘if I had known of the vaquera’) can have no connec- 
tion with the preceding lines (‘I do not believe that, speaking without 
exaggeration, the roses of the spring are as beautiful [as the vaquera]’), 
and that the conditional apodosis in st. V lacks an antecedent hypothetic 
clause (. . . ‘I would not have looked so much at her great beauty’). 
The only commentator to have felt the illogicality of the wording of the 
two stanzas seems to be E. Werner who, in his anthology Blitenlese der 
alteren spanischen Literatur, p. 77, translates rather inconclusively: 
“Ich wollte mich nicht gerade in sie vergucken, damit . . .”; neither 
of the two conditionals mirara or (porque) dexara seems to me justifiable in 
such a paraphrase which, in addition, has no psychological credibility. 

It will, I think, surprise no one if I simply propose to assume a 

hypothetical period evenly spread over the two stanzas IV and V which 
starts after IV, 5 (fablando sin glosa ‘speaking without exaggeration’): 


Si antes supiera 
de aquella vaquera 
de la Finojosa, 
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non tanto mirara 

su mucha beldad, 

porque me dexara 

en mi libertad. 
‘If I had before known of the vaquera . . ., I would not have looked 
so much at her great beauty, because [then] she would have left me in 
my freedom’ (or, to phrase it negatively: ‘she would not have enslaved 
me [by love]’). In re-establishing this, as I think, original hypothetical 
period we are able to appreciate better the progress of thought in the 
delicate work of art represented by our serranilla; the poet who had lost 
his way in the mountains (st. I) because of physical exhaustion which 
made him fall half asleep (while on horse-back?) suddenly saw, as if in a 
vision, the shepherdess (II) who surpassed, in grace, all shepherdesses 
(IIT); the roses of spring are doubtless no more beautiful (st. IV, first 
half); had he known of her enchanting beauty (end of st. IV), he would 
have looked at her less, and thus would have kept his freedom from love. 
But now he is enslaved and his state of bewilderment becomes manifest 
in the polite, but ostensibly awkward question he addresses to the rustic 
beauty (according to Amador de los Rios’ correction) : 


dénde es la vaquera 
de la Finojosa? 


or, in the variant given by the manuscript M (cf. the Clasicos castellanos 
edition of Garcia de Diego): 


aquella vaquera 
de la Finojosa? 


The subtly delineated finesse of the love-struck poet consists indeed 
in the fact that, wishing to hide his emotion from the beautiful maiden, 
he addresses to her (along with a compliment to her own beauty, to 
be sure: Donosa!) a question about a shepherdess supposedly not iden- 
tical with her—who, however, can not be any one else but her: the 
unique picture that unexpectedly, in the midst of the wilderness of the 
mountain pass, was offered to his eyes has become so crystallized into 
love that he finds at the moment only the words “la (or aquella) vaquera 
de la Finojosa” which must betray to her how far his feelings have pro- 
gressed in so short a lapse of time: for him there can exist only one, only 
the or that (well-known) vaquera de la Hinojosa. And it is this concept 
“vaquera de la Finojosa,” firmly established in the lover, which will 
survive the rebuke he must actually endure from the vaquera (st. VI), 
who has very well understood his state of mind from his gaze and his 
ambivalent question. The refrain of our serranilla is indeed the expres- 
sion of the hauntedness of our lover by the obsession of the vaquera de la 
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Finojosa (the four lines of the villancico: ‘Moga tan fermosa . . .” are 
repeated after every stanza, II-VI; we hear the “tag” vaquera de la 
Finojosa throughout the poem as often as 11 times) and we are able to 
witness how this “crystallization of love” (to use the Stendhalian term) 
has gradually come about: from ver to mirar to the question which should 
ultimately identify her (dize . . . por saber quien era, st. V). One will 
notice the suggestive variation in the different stanzas of the article that 
accompanies the noun: in I she is only an indefinite person: una vaquera 
de la Finojosa: in II she is that clearly defined person: la vaquera . . . 
whom the poet remembers when writing of his experience; in III when 
he attempts to recapture his bewilderment at the first sight of her he can 
not believe his eyes that she should be “vaquera . . .”’ (without article); 
in IV she is the now well-known agquella vaquera who is the mistress of 
his thoughts; in V, when proffering his question (or compliment), the poet 
pronounces aloud the aquella vaquera which was already singing in his 
heart. (I prefer the abrupt wording in M to Amador de los Rfos’ 
rationalized correction: the poet is asking “aquella vaquera . . .?” as 
if she were a well-known institution.) And finally in the expression 
aquessa vaquera of VI the shepherdess who is speaking is made to mark 
her distance from the poet: ‘that vaquera about whom you are inquiring’ 
(aquessa being the demonstrative pronoun of the 2nd person), with whom 
she is far from identifying herself (at least to his face). In all these 
phrases containing the noun vaquera the shepherdess is mentioned in the 
third person; it never comes to a direct conversation between the ‘I’ of 
the poet and the ‘you’ of the girl, on a true topic that concerns them: 
there is no outspoken declaration of love or a rebuke; only the thoughts 
of the two (not their lips) are conversing about the question of love— 
a most sophisticated circuitous and distanciated mode of communication 
in the best tradition of conversational skirmishes in a refined salon. 
At the end of the poem we have forgotten that it is a vaquera who is 
wielding so deftly the weapons of badinage. 

If a great classical poem is one which reaches the maximum effect 
with a minimum of effort and which, while embodying a long poetic 
tradition, surpasses it, our serranilla surely deserves that epithet: the 
author has, as the literary critics teach us, fused the genre of the gen- 
uinely Spanish serranilla (with its chthonic implications, cf. the type 
represented in the Libro de buen amor) with that of the gentler Provencal 
pastorela, but has limited his narration of the amorous encounter to the 
(indirect) description of the falling in love of the male protagonist— 
omitting, that is, all the outward detail that is generally presented in both 
genres (and in Santillana’s other serranillas): i.e., the body and the 
garments of the lass, the natural background, the list of presents offered 
to her, insistence on the element of social inequality which separates 
the two young people, mention of the girl’s rustic relatives (with their 
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rustic names). We have merely a geographical localization of the 
amorous encounter in a certain mountain area (faziendo la via del Cala- 
travefio a Santa Maria, st. II) where the poet saw that vision of beauty 
and delicacy: the traditional locale of the serranilla serves only to under- 
line the evolution of the girl cowherd to a refined lady of the Renaissance. 


Leo Sprrzer 
The Johns Hopkins University 


JUAN DE MENA IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 
ADDITIONAL DATA 


Marfa Rosa Lida de Malkiel’s Juan de Mena, poeta del prerrenaci- 
miento espafiol (México, 1950) is an outstanding contribution to our 
understanding of both the prerrenacimiento and the Renacimiento in 
Spain. Especially valuable are the chapters entitled “Critica” and 
“Influencia” (pp. 323-522). In the present article I call attention to 
additional mentions of Mena in the sixteenth century, not for the sake 
of completeness—one could not ask more of Mrs. Malkiel’s book—but 
because they seem to me to provide new matices, to have an interest over 
and above the mere fact of their existence. 

In a satire published by Knapp in his edition of the Obras poéticas 
of Hurtado de Mendoza (Madrid, 1877, pp. 201-216; see p. 205) but 
perhaps wrongly attributed to him (see RHi, XXXII [1914], 45), 
Mena’s name is linked with the names of Boscdn and of Ariosto as a 
master of poetic style: 


jCudl Boscan habria, 
Qué Mena, qué Ariosto celebramos 
Que alzarse con su rara melodia 
Y celebrado estilo pueda tanto 
Que iguale 4 su locura y fantasia? 


Herndn Niifiez, el Comendador Griego, in his commentary on the 
Trezientas (Antwerp, 1552, p. 373), finds Mena “‘muy eminente y singular, 
principalméte en las comparaciones tan propio, que no digo con los otros 
poetas castellanos (los quales laté sibi submouet omne vulgus, ac vt 
vacua regnat basiliscus arena) mas avn con los mas excelentes latinos 
se puede cdparar,” and consents (p. 283) that he be called heroico: 
“Heroyco se podra llamar Iuan de Mena, por tratar aqui los fechos de 
muchos claros varones.”” (Cf. William J. Entwistle, “The Search for the 
Heroic Poem,” in University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial Conference, 
Studies in Civilization [Philadelphia, 1941], pp. 89-103.) To Pedro 
Sanchez de Viana, the translator and expounder of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
(Las Transformaciones de Ouidio [Valladolid, 1589]), Mena is the 
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Spanish poet por antonomasia: “como dize el Poeta Espafiol en la coro- 
nacion” (fol. 145); “y ansi lo significa nuestro Poeta Espafiol quando 
dize en vna de las trezientas’”’ (fol. 222). Likewise to Pedro Malén de 
Chaide, who in his Conversién de la Magdalena (ed. Félix Garcia [Madrid, 
1947], II, 74-75) describes a storm at sea which breaks a ship to pieces: 
“Andan lidiando miserablemente con las aguas; que el poeta castellano 
lo dijo muy bien, cantando la muerte del conde de Niebla sobre Gi- 
braltar: 
Los miseros cuerpos ya no respiraban 
mas so las aguas andaban ocultos, 
dando y tragando mortales singultos 
de agua, al tiempo que mds anhelaban. 
Las vidas de todos allf litigaban, 
que aguas entraban do almas salian: 
la pérfida entrada las aguas pedian, 
la dura salida las almas negaban.” 


To Saénchez de Viana, Mena was also an authority, a source book: 
“No quiero alargarme en poner otras alegorias, quien los quisiere ver 
lea a S. Fulgencio, Sanchez, Iuan de Mena y a Orologio” (fol. 86 of the 
Anotaciones). The same was true of Alejo Vanegas del Busto: “‘Llamar6 
los antiguos la luna de tres caras (como lo declara Palephato). Por esso 
dixo Tuan de Mena. Las tres caras de Diana, que es la misma que la 


luna, que muestra tres diferencias de caras: como ya auemos dicho.” 
(Primera parte de las Differencias de libros que ay en el vniuerso [Sala- 
manca, 1572], fol. 168.) Sebastidn de Horozco had a similar regard 
for Mena (and for his commentator Herndn Niifiez) as a sort of modern 
Ovid. The modern edition of his Cancionero reproduces various “notas 
del MS”: e.g., p. 251, col. 2, n. 1: “Esta quistion y fabula pone Ovidio 
en el primero libro de su Metamorphoseos, y Homero en el 10 de su 
Odisea o Ulizea. Y el comentador de Juan de Mena en la orden de 
Phebo sobre la copla 130 que comienga: los ojos dolientes al cerco baxando. 
Y el mismo Juan de Mena en su comento en la coronacion de Don Ifigo 
Lopez de Mendoga sobre la copla 6 que comienga: ende vieras al Rey 
Nino: y lo hallardé el curioso lector en otros muchos lugares.” Mena is 
similarly mentioned (independently of Nifiez) on pp. 254 and 255. 

Finally, it would appear that Mena had become a sort of ‘“‘Vergil the 
Necromancer,” if we may judge from the Disparates of Pedro Manuel 
Ximénez de Urrea, in his Cancionero (Zaragoza, 1878), p. 171: 


Entre el comer y la cena, 
Un dia de gran calor, 

Topé con un labrador 
Metido en reloz de arena. 
De coplas de Juan de Mena 
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Sacé pollos una clueca, 

Y un hombre con una rueca 
Vié la hermosura de Elena, 
Y 41 pensé que era ballena. 


Oris H. Green 
University of Pennsylvania 


THE EDITION OF THE AMADIS OF SARAGOSSA, 1521 


For years, all historians of Spanish literature have believed and have 
stated in print that of the sixteenth-century editions of the Amadis de 
Gaula (Books I-IV) still extant, only the putative princeps of Saragossa, 
1508, bore the name of Garci Rodriguez de Montalvo as redactor-author. 
In this connection, the statement of the 1949 edition of Hurtado and 
Gonzdlez Palencia’s useful Historia de la literatura espafiola may be 
deemed typical: “La edicién mds antigua conocida hoy es la de Zaragoza 
(Coci, 1508); esté en lengua castellana y dividido el relato en cuatro 
libros, consignéndose que Garci Rodriguez de Montalvo (en las ediciones 
posteriores, Garci-Ordéfiez) corrigié los tres libros primeros, y trasladé 
y enmendé el libro cuarto, . . .”! 

In fact, before the later nineteenth-century rediscovery of the edition 
of 1508, ‘‘Garci Ordéfiez de Montalvo’’ had for centuries been held to be 
the correct name, and thus a European tradition had been created and 
perpetuated in books and in classrooms, which even today is to be 
encountered not infrequently in recently published Spanish and foreign 
books of reference.? 

Now, along with the edition of 1508, of which the only known copy 
is owned by the British Museum, the rarest edition within the ken of 
bibliophiles is that of Saragossa (Coci), 1521, which had been listed by 
various bibliographers of the earlier nineteenth century and at one time 
was said to be represented by a copy in the library of the Englishman, 
Sir Thomas Phillips.* However, this copy had subsequently disappeared 
from view, without anyone’s having published a good description of it; 
and latterly all scholars dealing with the bibliography of the Amadis, 
beyond recording the fact of its having existed, have maintained a 
discreet silence on the subject. 

Quite by chance, I discovered a few months ago, while doing research 
in Madrid on the Amadis, that a copy of this edition was still among the 


1P. 200; italics are mine. Cf. also the statement of A. del Rio, Historia 
de la literatura espafiola (New York, 1948), I, 109: “. . . que en ediciones pos 
teriores aparece con el nombre de Garci Ordéfiez de Montalvo. . . .” 

* Cf. Del Rio, op. cit., I, 146 (in contrast to I, 109). 

* Gayangos, “Catdlogo de los libros de caballerias,” BAE, XI, Libros de 
caballerias, p. Ixvi b. 
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most highly prized and well-nigh secret holdings of the Biblioteca del 
Palacio (sig. 1-C.98).4 And thanks to the great kindness of the erudite 
Directress of this library, Srta. Matilde Lépez Serrano, I was afforded 
not only the privilege of examining this book, but also that of photo- 
graphing its portada (recto and verso) and its colophon. 

Thus I have come into the possession of documentary evidence which 
proves that in the year 1521, at Saragossa, the printer Jorge Coci was 
still disposed to print Montalvo’s first apellido as “Rodriguez,” and did so. 

This edition consists of one large volume in folio, printed in Gothic 
type (letra de Tortis), of 298 ff. + 3 ff. which complete the Tabla. Various 
folios, including f. i, are badly frayed. In all respects except as to 
the woodcut of the title page, the edition is very similar to that published 
by Coci in 1508. The title page is as follows: 


Amadis de Gaula/[there follows a woodeut depicting plumed 
knights on horseback gathered about a bearded leader—the 
whole strangely suggestive of Veldzquez’s later painting, La 
rendicién de Breda*] Los quatro libros del vir/tuoso cauallero 
Amadis/ de Gaula: Complidos. : ./ 

On f. I v., the incipit reads as follows: Aqui comienga el 
primero libro del esforgado y virtuoso cauallero [A; missing due 
to frayed edge of leaf; other emendations hereinafter are due to 
same cause |madis hijo del rey Perié de Gaula: t deia reyna 
helisena: el qual fue corregido y emen[da]do por el honrrado & 
virtuoso cauallero Garci rodriguez de Montaluo regidor dela 
no[ble villa de Medina del campo: 7 corregiole delos antiguos 
originales que estauan corru[ptos] t mal compuestos en antiguo 
estilo: por falta delos differentes y malos escriptores, [qu Jitando 
muchas palabras superfluas: t poniendo otras de mas polido y 
elegante esti[lo] tocantes ala caualleria: t auctos della. 


To complete my description of this edition, I reproduce the colophon 
(f. eex—eviii r.): 


Acabanse los quatro libros del esforcado t muy virtuoso caualle/ 
ro Amadis de Gaula: enlos quales se hallan muy por estenso las 
grades auéturas/ @ terribles batallas G en sus tiépos por el se 
acabaron/ y vencierd t por otros/ muchos cauall’os: assi de su 


‘T learned later that the second edition of Palau’s Bibliografia, t. I, repeats 
P.’s original mention of this copy. 
5 My friend, Professor Manuel Mufioz Cortés of the University of Murcia, 


on examining my photostatic copy of the portada, was the first to point out this 
resemblance. 


* Italics are mine. 
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linage como amigos suyos. Fuerd emprimi/dos enla muy noble t 
muy leal ciudad de Caragoga: por George/ Coci Alem&. Aca- 
bardse a .xxx. dias del mes de Julio. Del/ afio del nascimiento de 
nuestro saluador Jesu christo/ de mil y quinientos t veynte vno. : . 


Epwin B. Piace 
Northwestern University 


CERVANTES’ CRITICISM OF TIRANT LO BLANCH 


In his edition of Don Quijote (1833) Diego Clemencin described the 
priest’s reference to the chivalric novel, Tirant lo Blanch, as “el pasaje 
mas obscuro del Quijote.” Especially obscure was the reason given for 
condemning its author, Joanot Martorell, to the galleys for life after 
praising the book itself: “. . . merecfia el que lo compuso, pues no hizo 
tantas necedades de industria, que le echaran a galeras por todos los dias 
de su vida” (Pt. I, ch. vi). 

The general tendency among critics, commentators, and translators 
has been to clarify this “obscure passage” (which could hardly be ex- 
pressed more clearly in Spanish) by making the clause affirmative. It is 
more logical, they argue, to punish Martorell for writing nonsense 
intentionally; to punish him for writing it unintentionally would make no 
sense. In 1922 this opinion was questioned by Bernardo Sanvisenti 
(“Tl passo pid oscuro del Chisciotte,’”” RFE, IX, 58-62) who could see no 
obscurity in the passage. To him it was perfectly clear as it was orig- 
inally written by Cervantes; no change was needed for it to be under- 
stood. Cervantes is not criticising Martorell for writing nonsense but for 
writing it unintentionally. He adds that, after all, Cervantes himself 
wrote nonsense but he wrote with the full intention of making his reader 
laugh. The importance of what Sanvisenti had said, unfortunately, was 
not fully appreciated, simple as it was, perhaps because his article was 
short, his opinion lacked emphasis, and was not supported by authority. 
If it had occurred to him to search for the expression of this idea in the 
Aristotelian literary tradition to which Cervantes subscribed, he would 
have found it expressed as follows in Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics 
(VI, v, 1140b, lines 22-24): ‘‘Also in art voluntary error is not so bad as 
involuntary, whereas in the sphere of prudence it is worse.”! To St. 
Thomas Aquinas this idea is axiomatic. In proving that prudence is 4 
virtue different from art he argues that since the craftsman who makes 
an error intentionally is more to be praised than the one who errs out 
of ignorance, it follows that art is a virtue different from prudence because 


! The translation is from the Loeb Library edition, ed. H. Rackham, p. 339. 
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in the virtue of prudence the opposite is true: it is far worse to err will- 
ingly than unwillingly.? 

Although there has been no direct attack on Sanvisenti’s interpreta- 
tion many of the explanations forthcoming since 1922 contain tacit 
objections. In 1925, Rufo Mendizébal, writing also in the Revista de 
Filologta Espafiola (““M4s notas para el Quijote,” XII, 180-184) refers to 
Sanvisenti’s explanation: “‘Con ser esta opinién tan ingeniosa y atinada, 
no la tengo por tan cierta que excluya la probabilidad de esta otra . . .” 
and then proceeds to give another interpretation: Martorell did not 
realize how serious was his crime of writing nonsense; if he did, his crime 
would have been a premeditated one for which death and not the galleys 
was the punishment. In 1935, H. H. Arnold (“The Most Difficult 
Passage of Don Quijote,’”” MLN, L, 182-185) attempted to solve the 
problem by changing the period at the end of the disputed sentence to a 
question mark, a solution that had been suggested in 1918 by Joseph A. 
Vaeth (whom Arnold does not cite) in an edition of Tirant lo Blanch 
(N. Y., p. 3n.). In the next issue of Modern Language Notes Augusto 
Centeno refuted Arnold (“Sobre el pasaje del Quijote referente a Tirant 
lo Blanch,” pp. 375-378) by calling his attention to Sanvisenti’s inter- 
pretation which Centeno rightly considered to be the last word. Centeno 
bolstered Sanvisenti by quoting other passages from Cervantes where 
the same idea is expressed. 

In spite of all this, the “obscuration” was destined to continue. The 
present note was occasioned by Manuel de Montolfu’s “El juicio de 
Cervantes sobre el Tirant lo Blanch” (BRAE, XXIX [1949], 263-277). 
Montolfu reviews the explanations that have been adduced so far (there 
is no mention of Sanvisenti, Centeno, or Rodriguez Marin) in order to 
focus the problem. His article, in turn, was occasioned by Martin de 
Riquer’s explanation of this passage in the Introduction to his edition of 
Tirant lo Blanch (Barcelona, 1947), pp. 189-194. Riquer discovered 
that Avellaneda had used the phrase echar a galeras with the meaning 


* This idea is expressed in his In decem libros ethicorum Aristotelis ad Nico- 
machum expositio, ed. A. M. Pirotta (Turin, 1934), liber 6, lectio 4, section 1173, 
p. 389: “Manifestum est enim quod si aliquis peccat in arte ex propria voluntate, 
reputatur melior artifex quam si hoc non faciat sponte, quia tunc videretur ex 
imperitia artis procedere; sicut patet de his qui loquuntur incongrue propria 
sponte. Sed circa prudentiam minus laudatur qui volens peccat quam qui 
nolens, sicut et circa virtutes morales. Et hoc ideo quia ad prudentiam requiritur 
rectitudo appetitus circa fines, ad hoc quod sint ei salva sua principia.” Also in 
his Summa theologica (I-II, q. 57, a. 4): “Bonum autem artificialium non est 
bonum appetitus, sed bonum ipsorum operum artificialium: et ideo ars non 
praesupponit appetitum rectum. Et inde est quod magis laudatur artifex qui 
volens peccat, quam qui peccat nolens; magis autem contra prudentiam est quod 
aliquis peccet volens, quam nolens.” 
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“to print” and he concluded that this was the meaning that Cervantes 
intended. In spite of Montolfu’s good reasons for not accepting this 
far-fetched interpretation it appeared again, in 1950, in Riquer’s edition 
of Don Quijote (Barcelona), pp. 72-73n. In 1948, Federico de Onis, 
in his edition of Don Quijote (Buenos Aires) referred his readers to the 
notes of Rodriguez Marin where the explanation of Sanvisenti is de- 
scribed as a “meditada nota” (Madrid, 1949), IX, 183, which is left 
undisputed. However, Rodriguez Marin cannot resist the temptation 
to proffer his own opinion for what it is worth: the necedades of the passage 
in question refer exclusively to the lewd scenes of Tirant lo Blanch; when 
Cervantes says they were not written intentionally he means that they 
are not essential to the development of the plot. 

If you turn to the translations of this disputed passage the interesting 
fact emerges that the English translators have followed the lead of 
Shelton’s mistranslation (1612): “Yet notwithstanding, if I might be the 
judge, the author thereof deserved because he purposely penned and 
writ so many follies, to be sent to the galleys for the rest of his life.” 
Shelton found this passage obscure before Clemencin. Montolfu notes 
that of the earliest translations, the French of Oudin (1614), the German 
of von der Sohle (1621), and the Italian of Franciosini (1625) make no 
change in this passage. Only the English translation is in accord with 
his interpretation, the traditional one. The choice that Samuel Putnam 
makes in his translation (New York, 1949) is not clear; he renders no . . . 
de industria as “needlessly.” 

Whether Cervantes was right in accusing Martorell of not intending 
to write nonsense is still an open question. In his Origenes de la novela 
(Santander, 1943), I, 400 Menéndez y Pelayo took issue with F. M. 
Warren (A History of the Novel Previous to the Seventeenth Century [New 
York, 1895], p. 173) who affirmed that the parody of Martorell was a 
deliberate one. Menéndez Pelayo conceded the fact that the ridiculous 
combats of the knights, the practical jokes, the lewd descriptions of the 
love affairs might lead the reader to consider this a deliberate parody, 
but the fact that Tirant’s aspirations are lofty and noble, that his mis- 
sions are the most serious of any in the chivalric novels, that he uses 
rational methods to attain his goal (Tirant is not a wild adventurer 
who wastes his energies but a capable and clever soldier), would lead the 
reader to the opposite opinion. 


MARGARET BatTEs 
The Catholic University of America 
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A PRE-DOROTEA IN EL ISIDRO 


At the time of writing “Persistence and Change in the Formation 
of La Dorotea” (HR, XVIII [1950], 108-125 and 195-217), I had not 
read or had forgotten a narrative in Canto VI of El Isidro that should 
have been mentioned, if only briefly, in that survey of forerunners of 
La Dorotea. It is one of the autobiographies of the poor to whom the 
Saint has given food: 


“Yo— dijo—estudié hasta ver 
los ojos de una mujer, 
por quien muerto y desdefiado 
vine, Isidro, a ser soldado, 
quebrando de bachiller. 
“De Aristételes pasé, 
dejando de Apolo el arte, 
a las escuelas de Marte; 
la pluma en lanza troqué 
debajo de su estandarte. . . . 
“Quitéme otro amor los brios, 
después de mil desafios, 
trofeos verdes y azules 
de Zaides y de Gazules, 
moros enemigos mfos. .. . 
“Era mi esclava y cautiva 
bizarra, hermosa y altiva, 
y aunque bérbara, discreta, 
pero en fin era sujeta, 
cuando se mostraba esquiva. 
“Afeminéme de suerte, 
que lo que me convenia 
ni lo via ni podia, 
y viendo que éra mi muerte, 
esto mesmo apetecia. 
“Vidéla el que me gobernaba, 
un dia que se bafiaba, 
como un tiempo Betsabé; 
si 6] la amé tanto, no sé, 
sé que tan hermosa estaba. 
“Procuréla con su traza, 
buscando el fin de mis dias 
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con un Natdén a David, 

me vine a Valladolid 

@ pretender en Ja Corte. .. . 
“Nada, en efecto, alcancé; 

empobreci y enfermé. . . .” 

(Obras escogidas, II, ed. F. Sainz de Robles [Madrid, 1946], 628-629; 

the passage is also reproduced in BAE, XXXVIII, 291b-292a.) 

This is little enough: The student-poet, afterwards soldier, has won 
laurels against Zaides and Gazules (themes of Lope’s romances moriscos), 
but loses his beloved to a man who would gladly have seen him dead, 
The characters are scarcely defined, though the lady does have some of 
the qualities of Dorotea, and the narrator more of Fernando. There is 
no parallel for La Dorotea’s crucial reconciliation, nor for its role of 
Marfisa. 

The question of date is of interest. Hl Isidro was approved for 
publication in January of 1599, but Rennert-Castro adduce evidence 
(Vida, p. 136) to show it was composed in 1596 or early in 1597. This 
selection is therefore probably later than the comedia Belardo el furioso, 
It may be earlier than the passage in La hermosura de Angélica discussed 
in my study cited above (especially pp. 115-117), if that passage is one 
of the many written after the accession of Felipe III. The quintillas 
of El Isidro are in any case the earliest version I know that takes the 
story-kernel of La Dorotea out of the completely imaginative world of 
pastoral and romantic poetry and gives it at least a slight coloring of 
immediate reality. 

Epwin 8. Morsy 

University of California 


THE ORTHOEPY OF CERTAIN WORDS IN THE PLAYS 
OF GUILLEN DE CASTRO 


E. Julié Martinez in his edition of the works of Guillén de Castro 
includes forty-two plays which he ascribes to the dramatist.! Other 
scholars, however, are doubtful regarding the authorship of many of 
these dramas. Bruerton, for example, accepts only twenty-seven as 
definitely authentic, and classifies the remaining plays as probably by 
Castro, doubtful, and texts not by Castro.* 

The present study is based on an investigation of the frequencies of 

1 Obras de Don Guillén de Castro y Bellvts. 3 Volumes (Madrid, 1925-1927). 
All references to individual plays are for this edition. 

2 “The Chronology of the Comedias of Guillén de Castro,” HR, XII (1944), 
89-151. 
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dieresis and diphthong in certain key words in the plays which Buerton 
considers to be authentic.’ 


The tabulation of these words is as follows: 
dieresis 

confiar (confianza) 164 
criado, -a 97 
criar (crianza) 91 
desafiar ll 
desconfiar (desconfianza) 8 
diablo 3 
enviar 57 
fiar (fianza) 104 
guiar 
huir (huida) 
inquietar (inquieto) 
juez 
juicio (perjuicio) 
Luis 
porfiar 
quietar (quieto) 
ruido 
ruina (ruin) 
viudo, -a 


lool eanweaoem | Pong 


—_ 
one 


* This article is limited to a study of dieresis and diphthong in individual 
words, rather than the presentation of a complete orthoépical study, because it 
is the writer’s opinion that the individual word is the most revealing aspect of 
orthoépy. The value of the individual word as a clue to authorship is attested 
by Prof. 8. G. Morley in an article “Objective Criteria for Judging Authorship 
and Chronology . . . ,” HR, V (1937), 281-285. Discussing El nifio diablo, a play 
which has been attributed to both Vélez de Guevara and Lope de Vega, Morley 
cites Robles Dégano’s figures to show that of 13 occurrences of diablo in certain 
plays of Vélez de Guevara, the word has three syllables eleven times, and two 
syllables but twice. In eleven autograph plays by Lope, there are 18 examples of 
diablo, all of them dissyllabic. In El nifio diablo the word occurs ten times. Of 
the ten cases, nine are three-syllabled. Morley concludes: “Obviously the odds 
are very strong that Vélez de Guevara wrote the play. If one word can speak 
80 definitely, what would an investigation of many words do?” (p. 283). 

For other studies on orthoépy see 8. Griswold Morley, “Ortologia de cinco 
comedias autégrafas de Lope de Vega” in Estudios eruditos in Memoriam de 
Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin (Madrid, 1927), I, 525-544; Gerald E. Wade, “The 
Orthoépy of the Holographic Comedias of Tirso de Molina,” PMLA, LV (1940), 
993-1009; Gerald E. Wade, “The Orthoépy of the Holographic Comedias of Vélez 
de Guevara,” HR, [X (1941), 459-481; Walter Poesse, The Internal Line-Structure 
of Thirty Autograph Plays of Lope de Vega. Indiana University Publications, 
Humanities Series, No. 18 (Bloomington, Indiana, 1949). 
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As the table indicates, Castro shows a decided preference for dieresig 
in all the words listed above except diablo and viudo. He is, moreover, 
highly consistent in his usage, and rarely wavers between employing 
dieresis or diphthong in any individual word. Another striking feature 
of the dramatist’s style is his almost consistent use of dieresis in these 
words when they come at the end of the line of verse. The writer has 
found only eight instances of diphthong in the words listed above when 
they are in final position. These are: confianza, II, 112a; inguieto, II, 
115b; ruines, II, 163b; inquieta, III, 22b; 181b; cruel, III, 43b; Luis, III, 
50b, and enviado, III, 50b. 

Viudo is always dissyllabic when initial or within the line of verse 
(e.g., I, 381a; 400b; II, 292b). But the one time that it is found in 
final position, we have viudo (II, 14la, line 12). We likewise have 
diablo when final (I, 47la; II, 461a). But in other positions we find 
diablo four times (I, 466b; II, 281b; III, 170a; 300b), and diablo only 
once (II, 457b). 

Several instances of diphthong instead of dieresis in the chart given 
above can be explained by the author’s preference for diphthong in a 
pretonic syllable. Examples of this are guiard, II, 593b; huiré, I, 84a; 
II, 482b, and huiremos, II, 477a. But Castro did not completely refrain 
from dieresis in a pretonic syllable, as is evidenced by confiaré, III, 160a; 
criador, II, 595a; criieldad, I, 30a; fiards, II, 503b; fiaré, III, 30a, and 
piadoso, I, 180b; 352a. 

The plays in Bruerton’s three remaining classifications will now be 
examined in the light of the data given above. Any play in which we 
find the opposite of Castro’s preference for dieresis or diphthong in an 
individual word, or a marked tendency to waver between the two, or a 
preference for diphthong in a key word when it is in final position, can be 
listed as of highly doubtful authenticity. 


PrRoBABLY BY CasTRO 


Donde no esté su duefio esté su duelo. There are two instances of 
diablo, within the line (II, 52b; 68a). Castro’s preference is for diphthong 
when this word is not final. There is one instance of viuda, within the 
line (II, 55b, line 16). No example of this is found in the authentic plays. 

This play does not seem to be by Castro. 

El ayo de su hijo. No divergence from Castro’s style is found in 
this work. 

Ingratitud por amor. There are three examples of diphthong which 
are not common in the authentic plays: inquieto, III, 510b; juicio, 5128; 
ruido, 530b, line 20. These deviations are not sufficiently conclusive 
to cast great doubt on Castro’s authorship. 
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DovuBtTFuL 


Las canas en el papel y dudoso en la venganza. In the authentic 
plays Liis is found 16 times, Luis only twice. In this play, there are 
three instances of Liis (II, 387a, line 25; 398a; 411a), and six of Luis. 
In the latter group the word is found within the line three times (379a; 
379b, line 18; 398b), and is in final position three times (379b, line 9, 
line 31; 387a, line 29). The preference for this word as a monosyllable, 
especially when it is in final position, is the reverse of Castro’s style. 

The one instance of enviar is without dieresis (envié, 396a, in final 
position). Juicio also appears once, and is without dieresis (400b). 

The orthoépy of this play is definitely not Castro’s. 

El cerco de Tremecén. The following instances of diphthong instead 
of dieresis cast doubt upon Castro’s authorship of this play: inquiete 
(I, 288a, final position); ruin (288b, final position); ruina (294b); con- 
fianza (304b, final position). 

Las maravillas de Babilonia. Juez is found four times (III, 394a; 
399b; 403a; 421a), and jiez twice (416a; 421b). This word is never 
monosyllabic in the authentic plays. Another reason to doubt Castro’s 
authorship is the wavering between Daniel and Daniel. This word 
occurs six times with dieresis and twenty-eight times with syneresis. 

El renegado arrepentido. Juez appears three times, and is with 
diphthong in each case (I, 215a; 222a; 242b, in final position). Viudo, -a 
is found eight times, there being no examples of viudo, -a. In seven 
cases the word is final, and dieresis is what we would expect if the play 
is by Castro. But the preference for viuda when not in final position 
(237b, last line) does not conform to Castro’s style. 

The orthoépy of this play is not Castro’s. 

The four dramas discussed above show such marked divergences 
from the versification of the authentic plays that Bruerton does not 
consider them to be by Castro. They also fail to conform to Castro’s 
pattern of accidence and morphology.‘ The orthoépy, likewise, is not 
that of the authentic plays. In the face of such evidence the conclusion 
must be that they were not written by Castro. 

Th so far as this study is concerned, the remaining plays in this group 
—El nieto de su padre, Pagar en propia moneda, El pobre honrado and 
Quien no se aventura—may be Castro’s, for they show no great deviations 
from his preference for dieresis or diphthong in the key words. 


Texts Not By Castro 


Las canas en el papel y dudoso en la venganza (Print). Luis is con- 
sistently monosyllabic, even when in final position (III, 645a, final; 


‘William E. Wilson, “A Note on Fifteen Plays Attributed to Guillén de 
Castro,” MLQ, VIII (1947), 396-398. 
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649b, two examples, final; 658a; 658b; 659a; 660a, final). Diablo igs 
likewise consistently with diphthong (651b; 653a, final; 654a, final; 
667b, final; 668b, final). 

In addition to its failure to conform to Castro’s preferences in 
orthoépy, the pattern of verb forms and morphology in this play has 
not a single point in common with Castro’s style. This text is definitely 
not by him. 

El prodigio de los montes y médrtir del cielo, Santa Barbara. Juicio 
is always with diphthong (II, 602a, final; 602b; 603b; 605a; 610a, final; 
613a, final; 617a.) There is one instance of ruido with diphthong (609a), 
two of juez (619a), one of diablo (610a, final), and one of criado (624b, 
final.) Castro did not write this play. 

The data of this study provide no evidence either way regarding the 
authorship of the two remaining plays in this group—Allé van leyes 
donde quieren reyes and Quien malas majias ha, tarde o nunca las perderd. 


Wituram E. Witson 
University of Washington 


BECQUER’S UN DRAMA 


Un drama’ is the single extant play by Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer 
which did not appear under a pseudonym composed of his name and his 
collaborator’s.2 It enjoys the distinction of being his one stage composi- 
tion completely in keeping with the tradition of the Spanish romantic 
theatre. It and Las distracciones* are the only two dramatic pieces in 
prose. Finally, there is some basis for assuming that it may be the 


* Ibid., 398-399. 

1 The edition used for this study is Obras completas, Coleccién “Paradilla del 
Alcor” (Madrid, 1949), pp. 1308-1317. 

* Bécquer collaborated with Luis Garcia Luna, under the pseudonym of 
Adolfo Garcia, in the composition of one comedy, La novia y el pantalén, and 
several zarzuelas, La venta encantada, Las distracciones, Tal para cual, La cruz 
del valle. His other collaborator in playwrighting was Ramén Rodriguez Correa. 
Under their pseudonym Adolfo Rodriguez, they composed the two zarzuelas, 
El nuevo Figaro and Clara de Rosemberg. The attribution to Bécquer of the 
translation of Goethe’s Clavigo remains questionable. See Paul Patrick Rogers, 
“Bécquer: Some Pseudonyms and Pseudonymous Plays,”’ HR, VII (1939), 62-68, 
and “‘A Note on Bécquer and Clavigo,” HR, VIII (1940), 66; Teatro de Gustavo 
Adolfo Bécquer, edicién, estudio preliminar, notas y apéndices de Juan Antonio 
Tamayo (Madrid, 1949); Emilio Cotarelo, “Ensayo histérico sobre la zarzuela, 
o sea e] drama lirico espafio] desde su origen a fines del siglo XIX,” BRAE, XXII 
(1935), 138, 402, 415 and XXIII (1936), 61, 73. 

* Tamayo forgot about Un drama when he declared concerning Las dis- 
tracciones: “‘La obra est4 escrita en prosa, caso inico en el teatro becqueriano . . .” 
(op. cit. p. lii). 
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reworking of the youthful production Los conjurados, written in collabora- 
tion with Narciso Campillo.* 

Bécquer’s enthusiasm for playwrighting awoke in his early youth 
and continued throughout his life. He likewise demonstrated through 
articles relative to comedias on the boards in Madrid (Ventura de la 
Vega’s La muerte de César), scenography (Escenografia), and remarks 
about actors and plays (Cualquier cosa, El calor) an abiding interest in 
the theatre.*® 


4 Bécquer and his boyhood friend Narciso Campillo, ten and eleven years of 
age, respectively, composed and staged while studying in the Colegio de Huérfanos 
de San Telmo, in Seville, Los conjurados, “un espantable y disparatado drama.” 
This information comes from Campillo’s brief biography, first published in La 
Tlustracién de Madrid, enero de 1871, no. 25, and later reproduced as the pro- 
logue—qualified erroneously as unedited—to Fernando Iglesias Figueroa’s Pdginas 
desconocidas de Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer (Madrid, n. d.), I, 13-27. A reprint 
of said biography is also found in José Maria Monner Sans’ edition of Bécquer’s 
Las rimas y otras paginas, Coleccién Cldsicos Castellanos, 8 (Buenos Aires, 1947), 
p. 477. Nombela, referring to Los conjurados, adds: “Gustavo hablaba de 
aquella tentativa como de una travesura. . . .” See Julio Nombela, Impresiones 
y recuerdos (Madrid, 1909), I, 299-300. The plot of Un drama with its atmosphere 
of mystery, masked conspirators, duel, stabbing of the heroine, bitter jealousy 
and oath-taking inevitably brings to mind Los conjurados. Further reason for 
presuming that this short piece may owe some of its inspiration to Los conjurados 
can be adduced from this statement which precedes the play: “‘Hojas arrancadas 
de un libro de memorias.” Tamayo arrives at the same supposition, taking into 
account the plot and atmosphere of Un drama. See Teatro de .. ., pp. xvii, 
XX-XXiv. 

'  § Bécquer’s collaborative efforts, cited in footnote 2, fall between the dates 
1856, year of the premiére of La novia y el pantalén and 1863, year of the first 
performance of ara de Rosemberg. See Teatrode . . . pp. xxiv—lxxxi. Bécquer, 
Garcia Luna, and Nombela, according to the latter, made a dramatic version 
entitled Esmeralda of Victor Hugo’s Notre-Dame de Paris. See op. cit., II, 324- 
332. The author of the Rimas still had plans at his death for at least six 
other dramatic compositions: “El cuarto poder, comedia; Los hermanos del dolor, 
drama; El duelo, comedia; El ridiculo, drama; Marta, poema dramatico; ;Humol, 
idem.” See Ramén Rodriguez Correa’s prologue to the first edition of Bécquer’s 
Obras, reprinted in the fifth edition (Madrid, 1904), I, 24. Bécquer’s literary 
testament lists thirteen additional titles for which he had conceived ideas. These 
nineteen works were to range from moral and social problems to philosophy; from 
tragedy, ancient and modern, to the zarzuela and French vaudeville; from romantic 
and historical plays to dramatic poems. See Teatro de . . ., pp. Ixxxiv—Ixxxvi; 
Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer: Paginas abandonadas. Ensayo biocritico, apéndices y 
notas por Gamallo Fierros (Madrid, 1948), p. 431. 

*See edition cited, pp. 1129-1137, 1157-1181, 1260-1269. The present 
writer has in preparation an article relative to Bécquer’s comments on the theatre. 
A slight account of this phase of his work occurs in Philip H. Cummings, “Gustavo 
Adolfo Bécquer as a Journalist: A Study in Particular of his Editorial Work in El 
Museo Universal During 1866,” Hispania, XX (1937), 35-36. 
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Un drama, printed first in 1862 in El contempordneo,’ recounts 
story of love, jealousy, and sacrifice. Clothed in typically romantic 
wrappings, it is a brief one-act, six-scene play, written in simple prose, 
The language is plain to the point of bareness, offering a marked contrast 
to the rich cadenced style of his Leyendas and Cartas. Mystery, blood. 
shed, and tragedy permeate the atmosphere from the beginning to the 
end: masked men, a masquerade ball, the cellar of a tavern, conspiracy, 
a stabbing, a letter delivered too late, a maiden’s sacrifice, etc. The 
play is concerned with love—love of the fierce, passionate kind. The 
plot depends entirely on jealousy for its motivation, thereby making go 
apropos for its heading the title of one of Calderén’s better known plays: 
El mayor monstruo, los celos. The melodramatic disclosure at the end— 
not too suitable for a play—would be worthy of inclusion in one of 
Bécquer’s legends. The work shows little appreciation of dramatic 
possibilities and theatrical effects. The characters, the usual romantic 
types, possess no distinctive features. Character study is subordinated 
to incident. The setting is the Venice of the Austrian occupation, with 
the citizens organized in secret societies to liberate the city.* For local 
color, Bécquer has the conventional Venice with its gondola and mas. 
querade ball in a palace.’ The unities of action and place are obeyed. 


7 See Franz Schneider, “Tablas cronolégicas de las obras de Gustavo Adolfo 
Bécquer,” RFE, XVI (1929), 393. 

® The fact that the conspirators belonging to the hermandad de los libertadores 
de Venecia met to select a member who would murder an enemy tudesco fixes 
the time of the action during the Austrian occupation of Venice. The first 
period of Austrian rule (1798-1805) was too short to make much of an impression. 
After Waterloo the Austrians restored their regime. The conquerors wanted 
obedient subjects, not enlightened citizens, so their very reactionary policy 
resulted in seditious movements, plots hatched by secret societies, etc. Agitation 
for home rule—there was a short lived provisional republican government (1848- 
1849) under Daniele Manin—never ceased. In 1866 Austria ceded Venice to 
Napoleon III, who transferred it to Victor Emanuel II. See George M. Tre 
velyan, Manin and the Venetian Revolution of 1848 (London, 1923); Francis M. 
Crawford, Salve, Venetia (New York, 1906), II, 427. Bécquer as a youth un 
doubtedly read of these Venetian conspiracies and derived from such material 
the idea for his playlet. 

* I have found no mention of a Doria Palace in Venice, the building in which 
the ball was held. It is very unlikely that the city should have one bearing this 
name, for the Doria family was from Genoa. In fact, a member of this family 
directed a siege of Venice in the fourteenth century. The magnificient Doria 
Palace in Genoa was given in 1522 to the distinguished admiral Andrea Doria, 
son of one of the four great families of the city. The building underwent 4 
complete transformation in 1529 under the direction of Montorsoli. Andrea 
Doria entertained Charles V in this palace. Bécquer may have recalled the 
name for this reason or because another Andrea Doria, serving under Don Juan 
de Austria, commanded the Genoese fleet in the naval battle of Lepanto (1571). 
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Very few minutes elapse between scenes one and two; several days, 
perhaps weeks, pass before the action of scene three, since Rafael’s 
opponent in the duel has presumably recovered; the action of scenes 
four and five follows that of three within a few hours; that of the sixth 
takes place one day later. The rather placid opening of scene five 
contrasts sharply with its conclusion, for suddenly a circle forms on the 
dance floor, the music becomes more rapid, there are cries and laughter 
and finally a murder. The plot moves along rapidly. There are no 
historical happenings. The masked conspirators pledged to liberate 
their conquered city, the unfortunate heroine, the lovers’ secret tryst, 
and the atmosphere of suspense inevitably remind one of Martinez de 
la Rosa’s La conjuracién de Venecia (1834). The playlet, likewise, 
possesses in common with Juan Dandolo (1839), by José Zorrilla and 
Antonio Garcia Gutiérrez, a pledge of everlasting love, a duel, gondoliers, 
masked men, a masquerade ball, i.e., the usual paraphernalia associated 
with Venice. 

Un drama follows to a marked degree in its development the sonata 
form in music.'° Jacobo’s personal concern for their safety (first part 
of scene one) would be of a grave nature befitting the introduction which 
precedes the first subject: Rafael’s love for Julia, expressed by tenderness 
and confidence (scenes one and two). This subject would be an allegro 
of a bright, happy character. The counter subject, of a contrasting 


The composer Verdi lived in the Doria Palace. See Enciclopedia universal 
ilustrada, Barcelona, XVIII, 2* parte; Virginia W. Johnson, Genoa the Superb 
(Boston, 1892), pp. 27, 142-143, 207; Crawford, op. cit., II, 426. 

10 While a boy in Seville, Bécquer composed the words of several songs which 
became popular in Andalusia. He attended in Seville the performances of 
Italian operas, idolizing Donizetti and Bellini. “Por ofr una sonata de Mozart, 
una sinfonia de Beethoven, una fuga de Bach o una romanza sin palabras de 
Mendelssohn habria hecho todo género de sacrificios.”” He knew by memory 
the operas Lucia, Poliuto, Linda di Chamounizx, La Favorita, Norma, I Puritani, 
La Sonnambula. See Nombela, op. cit., I, 347; II, 148, 217-218. Cotarelo and 
Tamayo are of the opinion that Bécquer’s contribution to the zarzuelas, composed 
in collaboration with Garcia Luna and Rodriguez Correa, is most perceptible in 
the parts for singing. They find in them “inconfundible sabor becqueriano.” 
“Bécquer domina la dificil técnica de adaptar la poesia a la miisica. Sabe elegir 
los metros adecuados a cada situacién, sea cémica o dramitica, y consigue los 
necesarios efectos aprovechando con evidente maestria el pie forzado que le da 
el ritmo de la partitura.” See Teatro de . . ., pp. xv, xliv, lii, lxiv, Ixvii, bxxi; 
Cotarelo, loc. cit. Rima LIII (“Volveraén las oscuras golondrinas”) has often 
been set to music; for Pedro Sosa’s fairly recent arrangement for voices accom- 
panied by piano, see Eduardo Julid Martinez, ;Oh, dulces prendas! (Toledo, 
1936), pages following text of the play. It does not surprise one then that this 
playlet is so readily adaptable to a musical form. The present writer has prac- 
tically completed a study of Bécquer’s interest in music. 
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nature in a minor key, would give expression to Jacobo’s remarks about 
jealousy and lack of confidence in women. These alternating themes, 
free from complication, serve to oppose idealistic love with practical 
distrust, a product of jealousy. Such alternating themes would voice 
adequately these questions and answers of the play: 


Rafael.—Me aguardaria hasta la muerte. Lo ha prometido. 
Jacobo.—jzY lo cumplir4? 

Rafael.— {Se puede mentir llorando? 

Jacobo.—Se miente de todas maneras. 


Rafael.—jSe puede jurar una cosa por la memoria de un padre, y no hacerla? 
Jacobo.—Se jura en vano hasta en nombre de Dios." 


The first part of scene three, with conspirators in the basement of 
the tavern, might serve as the bridge to connect the exposition with the 
free fantasy. This second section, corresponding to scenes three and 
four, would repeat the previously heard themes—in other than the 
original keys—accentuating the subject of jealousy while toning down 
that of love, which is demonstrated by Julia’s concern over having the 
letter delivered to Rafael. The first of these themes would express 
Rafael’s bitterness and determination to slay the girl, thereby contrasting 
with the first one of the exposition which has for its subject hope and 
elation. This second mood might well be a marked adagio or largo. 
A statement of the theme in its entirety or anticipated denouement is 
easily avoided, since the contents of the note remain undisclosed. The 
free fantasy would naturally conclude with the dominant chord of the 
original key. This section parallels the action in scenes five and six. 

In the recapitulation of the sonata the original theme, love, would be 
recalled, but ever so slightly through the mother’s disclosure of her 
daughter’s grief before reconciling herself to marrying the husband 
selected for her. The second subject, jealousy, develops into the domi- 
nant one here. The tempo of the music would become more rapid with 
the step-up in speed of the dance, the shouts, loud laughter, and frightful 
uproar: “jUn grito! . . . Y esa misica no callaré . . ., nada; cada ves 
parece que lleva el compdés mds répido .. ., va a marearse... .”” 
This concluding section might be marked vivace or prestissimo, preferably 
the latter. The reading of Julia’s letter would make a very suitable 
coda, rarely absent in the sonata, as well as furnish some unexpected 
twists at the end. This coda would aid, moreover, in bringing out 4 
traceable unity between the second and third sections. 


Harvey L. JoHnson 
Indiana University 


" Op. cit., pp. 1310-1311. 
8 Tbid., 1315-1316. 
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JOSE DE ANCHIETA, THE FIRST 
BRAZILIAN DRAMATIST?! 


In the still unwritten history of the Peninsular drama outside of 
Spain and Portugal, Father José de Anchieta is a curious and attractive 


Born in 1533 in Tenerife, in the Canary Islands (definitely under 
Spanish sovereignty since 1479) to a Basque father and a mother from 
Gran Canaria, he was sent to study humanities at Coimbra, entered the 
Jesuit order and set out for Brazil in 1553. As P. Simfo de Vasconcelos 
declares in his Vida do veneravel Padre José de Anchieta (Lisboa, 1672, 
reprinted in Rio de Janeiro, I [1943], 34): “Em quatro linguas era 
destro: na portuguesa, castelhana, latina e brasilica; em todas elas 
traduziu em romances pios, com muita graca e delicadeza, as cantigas 
profanas que andavam em uso, com fruto das almas; porque deixadas as 
lascivas, nio se ouvia pelos caminhos outra cousa senfo cantigas ao 
divino, convidados a isso os entendimentos do doce metro de José.” 
But the transmogrification of popular ditties (a significant activity, 
as we shall presently see) was not the only concern of the good Father. 
To him we also owe “varias comédias, passos e églogas” in which he 
carried on the dramatic traditions of the sixteenth century while in- 
tegrating their material so completely with his New World surroundings 
and interests that he may fitly be called the first Brazilian dramatist. 
His work, indeed, forms a striking parallel to that of his contemporary 
in Mexico, the Spanish missionary Gonzdlez de Eslava. 

Anchieta’s literary works, first published by the Academia Brasileira 
de Letras under the direction of Afranio Peixoto,? are now to be re- 
published by the Museu Paulista, not on the basis of more or less accurate 
manuscript copies, like those made by Jofio Franklin Massena (now in 
the Instituto Histérico Brasileiro), but of photostatic reproductions of 
the originals in the archives of the Jesuit Order in Rome. There have 
also been some partial reprints of the Spanish-Portuguese compositions, 
like that of the Vila de Vitéria by Francisco Rodrigues, or one (claiming 
to be based on the Rome manuscripts) by Luis Gonzaga Cabral. Re- 
cently Joaquim Ribeiro in his Estética da lingua portuguesa (Rio, s.a., 
p. 260 ff.) has even attempted a critical reading of some fragments, but 


1A propos of José de Anchieta, Auto representado na festa de Sio Lourengo. 
Pega trilingiie do séc. XVI, transcrita, comentada e traduzida, na parte tupi, 
por M. de L. de Paula Martins. Museu Paulista, Boletim I, Ano I, Docu- 
mentagao lingiifstica, 1. Sdo Paulo, 1948. Pp. 142.—Na Vila de Vitévria e Na 
Visitagao de Santa Isabel. Pecas em castelhano e portugués, do século XVI, 
transcritas e comentadas por M. de L. de Paula Martins. Museu Paulista, 
Boletim III, Ano II-III, Documentagio lingitistica, 3. S40 Paulo, 1950. Pp. 159, 

? Primeiras letras (Rio de Janeiro, 1922). 
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it is evident that the basic elements of a good edition, including the 
identification of the various hands, the relationship between full versions, 
abbreviations and fragments, still need to be carefully studied. 

The two volumes here discussed, with their well-established texts, 
both paleographical and critical, and their brief introductory studies 
to each auto, represent a most auspicious beginning. The first brings 
us the rather elaborate auto in five acts, Na festa de Sado Lourengo (1493 
lines), together with a briefer version, Na festa do Natal, in Tupi. The 
second volume contains the auto entitled Na Vila de Vitéria, in three 
acts (1674 lines), two fragments, one on Sdo Mauricio, one on the Onze 
mil virgens, and the dialogue Na visitagao de Santa Isabel (572 lines). 
What gives both volumes at once a special value is the fact that the parts 
written in the Tupi language, formerly not too well presented by the 
Brazilian Academy, are now translated and annotated by linguistic 
experts of the Museu Paulista, notably by the editor of these numbers 
of the Boletim. 

The dramatic production of Father Anchieta, on which Serafim Leite, 
the historian of the Jesuit Order in Brazil, has been so far the principal 
authority,® shows an interesting, often touching, mixture of European 
tradition and the vivid actuality of life in sixteenth-century Nictheroy, 
across the bay from Rio de Janeiro, or farther north in Vitéria, at the 
head of the bay of Espiritu Santo. Catequisation of the natives, who 
joined enthusiastically and often skilfully in dramatic performances, is 
naturally uppermost. But while they sing and dance and their own 
devils are bested by the Christian angels and martyrs, the careful ob- 
server will perceive in the quiet eddies of this remote backwater the 
tug and pull of the swirling tempests in Europe. We are made aware 
of threatening attacks of English and French buccaneers (“‘herejes 
franceses, luteranos, ingleses,” p. 103), of the acute Spanish nationalism 
in neighboring Paraguay (Philip II was King of Portugal) and strangely, 
yet not incongruously, of European Humanism, of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation. The auto Na festa de Sao Lourenco (here possibly an 
adaptation of an earlier play of Anchieta or perhaps by a collaborator) 
was performed with great pomp in the presence of colonial notables on 
August 10, 1583, or shortly before. Its historical perspective is medieval 
and fanciful: Emperor Decius (instead of Diocletian and Valerian) is 
charged with persecuting both St. Sebastian and St. Lawrence, patron 
saints, respectively, of Rio and Nictheroy. Sebastian, moreover, fights 
against the emperor on the side of the native Indians. The latter could 
easily recognize themselves on the stage: the king of the devils, his two 
servants and their four companions all bear Tupi names: Guaixaré, 
Saravaia, Tatourana, Urubd etc., and they are convincingly differ- 

* See his “Introducao do teatro no Brasil,’ Brotéria (Lisboa), XXIV (April, 
1937). 
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entiated, some being clownish, some boastful and cowardly, all gluttons 
and drunkards, all wildly devoted to song and dance. They are pre- 
sented, here and in other plays of Anchieta, in such telling detail, that 
the dramatist is often remembered as a sort of early costumbrista and 
satirist. Guaixard, in Tupi, proclaims: 


E bom dangar, 

adornar-se, tingir-se de vermelho, 
empenar 0 corpo, pintar as pernas, 
fazer-se negro, fumar, 

curandeirar. . . . 


He wants the natives to ever continue: 


De enfurecer-se, andar matando, 


comer um ao otro, prender tapuias, 
amancebar-se, ser desonesto, 


espido, adiiltero . . . (p. 25). 


Against this native background, slyly satirized for the benefit of the 
heathen, Roman emperors, Christian martyrs and the figures and places 
of classical history and mythology, Jupiter, Pallas and Pluto, Acheron, 
and Phlegethon mingle with the echoes of political and religious strife 
in the remote mother country. In the Vila de Vitéria Satan hurls a 
malediction against Lucifer: 


Con Mahoma y con Lutero, 

con Calvino y Melantén, 

jte cubra tal maldicién, 

que te quemes todo entero 
ardiendo como tizén . . . (p. 17). 


In so doing, as also later in an attempt to intimidate Mauricio, he speaks 
Spanish instead of Portuguese: 


Por eso mudé mi voz: 
para hablarle castellano 
y mostrarme més feroz . . . (p. 29). 


The ambassador from the “Rio da Prata” “en el grande Paraguay,” 
although incidentally referred to as a “blasonador andaluz,’”’ also speaks 
Spanish, and while resenting the boasting Portuguese (“‘se tienen por 
mas que humanos’’) exalts Castilla “con toda su cortesfa” (p. 55). 

The second complete auto of the second volume, Na visitacgio de 
Santa Isabel, is a simple dialogue presented in a chapel before the cele- 
bration of the Mass on the day of Saint Elizabeth, in commemoration 
of the visit paid to her by her cousin, the Virgin Mary. Its leitmotiv, 
indeed its theme-song, is a pious four-line copla of which the somewhat 
worldly origin has not so far been recognized. It might already have 
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been dimly perceived in the preceding auto Na Vila de Vitéria, where 
Ingratidio defies the Paraguayan ambassador, who roars in answer: 


Si yo con otro lo hubiera, 

con espada y con broquel, 

de mis manos tal saliera 

que ya el sacristén pudiera 
campanas doblar por él . . . (p. 71). 


He is further asked: 


Decid, por vuestra salud, 

{quién os tiene asi enojado? 
When inditing these lines, the aged Jesuit was, perhaps without knowing 
it, harking back to his youth in the Peninsula, to the time when he 
learned the songs he later turned ao divino, for the words we have italicized 
carry, however faintly, a clear echo of a famous underworld copla, which 
in the Cancionero de Hernando del Castillo appears already as a “‘Cancién 
en la Germanfa”’: 

{Quién te me enojé, Isabel, 

que con légrimas te tiene? 

{Yo hago voto solene 

que pueden doblar por él! ¢ 


‘Cancionero general (1557), (Madrid, 1882), II, 599 f. The music is in 
Francisco Salinas’s De musica (1577), p. 356 and in F. Pedrell’s Cancionero 
musical popular espafiol (Valls, s.a.) I, nr. 85. The conceit may first have taken 
shape in a love song, a “lindo cantar a la amada,” as Cejador, Verdadera poesia 
castellana (Madrid, 1921-24), I, 178, called it: 


{Quién os ha mal enojado, 
Mi buen amor? 
{Quién os ha mal enojado? 


which was turned a lo divino by Ambrosio Montesino (ca. 1450-1514), see 
BAE, XXXV, 429, and was remembered by one of the noble courtiers in Luis 
Mil&n’s El Cortesano (1561; ed. Madrid, 1874, p. 17): 


{Quién os ha mal enojado, 
Mi buen amor, 
Que me hicistes corredor? 


Probably before 1500 the idea was seized upon by the underworld, which might 
find the word enojar peculiarly adapted to the menacing understatement typical 
then of the Germania, as it now is of gangsterdom. This is already evident in an 
early print of Rodrigo de Reinosa, who makes a rufidn ask his iza, Catalina 
Torres-altas: “Di, jquién te me enoja, vida?” (cf. Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, col. 1405; 
Hill, Poestas germanescas [Bloomington, 1945], p. 29). Another rufidn used the 
word in Feliciano de Silva’s Segunda Celestina (1534; ed. Madrid, 1874, p. 47) 
and so did an “enamorado valentén” in the Picara Justina (1605; ed. Puyol, 
II, 176). 
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It is not surprising, then, to find the rufidn Pandulfo, in the Segunda 
Celestina (1534; ed. Madrid, 1874, p. 165) roaring: “. . . si alguno te 
ha enojado, dimele, que yo voto a la cruz de Carabaca, que pueden 
doblar por el!l”” Somewhat later, about the middle of the century, a 
certain Doctor Oliva (not Herndn Pérez, nor his nephew Agustin de 
Oliva), near Cérdoba, elaborately glossed the last two lines® and, probably 
in the last quarter of the century, the author of the Picara Justina 
(printed 1605) spoke of “‘picaros de quién te me enojé, Isabel.” * in 
1615 the last two lines, often unrecognized, appeared in Tirso’s Don Gil 
de las calzas verdes,’ and before November, 1627(?) the semi-ruffian 
Pedro, in Lope’s La moza de céntaro,® glossed a slightly different version 
(“Que con légrimas la pene”). Finally, perhaps, the conceit seems to 
have crystallized in a brace of proverbial sayings recorded by Correas, 
which appear to proceed from a parallel version by Rodrigo de Reinosa 
(see note 4) as well as from the “cadet” of “Isabel”: “Mi vida, jquién 
os enoj6? Gudrdese que lo sepa yo” and “Es de los de quien tomé enojo 
Isabel (Por valiente y arrogante).” * 

In 1584-86(?), when Na Vila de Vitéria was probably written, Father 
Anchieta’s remembrance was perhaps subconscious and showed itself 
only by the -el rhyme and by the choice of the words doblar and enojar. 
In 1595, approximately two years before his death, when he wrote his 
last auto, its dominant name was Isabel and with that direct stimulation 
his memories became quite clear and he was ready once more to turn a 


popular ditty expertly ao divino and to make it, from the very first lines, 
into the mote or keynote of his dialogue: 


{Quién te visité, Isabel, 

que Dios en su vientre tiene? 

Hazle fiesta muy solemne [r. solenne ] 
pues que viene Dios en él. 


The last two lines were glossed again and again in the course of the 
performance (cf. pp. 133, 135 f., 157) and the auto finishes as the pilgrims 
depart and the Saint withdraws, while the song is once more being sung 
by the choir. 

The pilgrim or hermit full of theological curiosity is almost a stock 
figure of early religious plays in the Peninsula, witness Gil Vicente, 


5 Cf. Poestas del doctor Oliva, in RABM, VII (1902), 379-381. 

* Ed. Julio Puyol (Madrid, 1912), I, 77, with an excellent note in III, 267 ff., 
reproducing, among sundry references to our theme, the music of Salinas. 

7 Ed. B. P. Bourland (New York, 1901), Act II, 16, 1. 55 f. The play was 
performed in July, 1615, but not published until 1635; cf. Tirso de Molina, Obras 
dramdticas completas, ed. Blanca de los Rios, I (Madrid, 1946), 1598 ff. 

*II, 16. Cf. ed. Stathers (New York, 1931), ll. 1793 ff. and Morley-Bruerton, 
The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias (New York, 1940), p. 222. 

* Vocabulario de refranes (Madrid, 1924), pp. 316 and 574. 
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Encina, Lucas Fernandez or Torres Naharro, but the two poetic sermons 
(in Spanish) in Na Vila de Vitéria, while reminding one of Vicente, 
show a metrical sophistication in glossing which may be a more recent 
characteristic. The old conceit vivir siempre muriendo/y morir siempre 
viviendo (p. 89) may reflect its renewal of popularity after Santa Teresa, 
while the Visitacaio’s ‘““En Ave se mude Eva” (p. 151) goes back to the 
early centuries of our era. 

The interest, then, of these plays, reflecting the travail of the modern 
world in its first great expansion, is evident, and it may be hoped that 
all the works of Anchieta will eventually become available and better 
known in a complete, authoritative and properly annotated edition. So 
far the editor has done her work very creditably. We may assume that 
the translations from the Tupi are faithful; the Portuguese parts have 
been satisfactorily transcribed (although most of the reproductions of 
photostats are so small, often twelve to a page, as to be of little use), 
Only the Spanish readings are sometimes questionable. In the Sdo 
Lourengo, for instance, p. 68, 1. 965 ff. Son fieros delos brauos caualleros 
. . . has been transliterated as Son hierros . . ., but it should be feros, 
that is bravatas or desgarros (as in line 1008 ff.). On the same page, 
1. 958: y ser me ya gran consuelo is rendered as sermeta and described 
(p. 137) as a construgio portuguesa, but it was a current form of the 
Spanish conditional: serme hia. On p. 11 the editor, having noticed 
“uma poesia intitulada ‘Mira Nero’,” assures us that Nero nowhere 
appears as a character in the play. It might be simpler to assume that 
the poesia was a transcription, perhaps by a copist, of the ballad Mira 
Nero de Tarpeia. . . . In Na Vila de Vitéria, p. 29, 1. 266 f. the original 
reads pide agora diaguilon / a las viejas tus abuelas and is rendered as 
jPide agora, de aguilén. . . . The word is evidently diaguilén, the name 
of a medicinal unguent. On p. 56 f., 1. 867 feros e talhos despada should 
not be read into Ferros e talhos d’espada but instead Fer os he (i.e., 08 
haré) talhos d’espada. 

JoseraH E. GILLet 

University of Pennsylvania 





NECROLOGY 


ADALBERT HAMEL 


At the age of 68, Adalbert Hamel, serving as Rector Magnificus of 
the University of Erlangen (Bavaria), succumbed to a heart attack on 
December 11, 1952. His name will remain connected with the foundation 
of specialized Hispanic studies within the Romance Departments of the 
German Universities which started after World War I as a cultural- 
political demonstration in favor of Spain. Having learned as a boy the 
practical use of the Spanish language from a Jesuit in his native town, 
and having studied Romance languages under Vossler and Schneegans, 
he was well qualified not only to introduce the studies in Spanish literature 
and culture in the University of Wiirzburg (1920), but, in connection 
with Ludwig Pfandl, also to promote and organize the teaching of 
Spanish in German high schools and colleges. He furthered this at 
the beginning difficult task by translations of textbooks (Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly), and editions (Don Quijote). He himself wrote an original History 
of Spanish Literature. In the strict field of scholarship he was interested 
in the drama of the Golden Age, particularly Lope de Vega (Lope de 
Vegas Jugenddramen) and in the influence of Gracidén on Schopenhauer. 
Believing with Boissonade in lost Spanish Cantares de gesta concerning 
Roland previous to the Chanson de Roland, he dedicated his efforts to 
the exhaustive study of the Liber Sancti Jacobi, the Pseudo-Turpinian 
Chronicle, and all its derivations, possible sources, and influences. He 
founded a whole school doing work along these lines and collected the 
dissertations of his students in a series called Pseudo-Turpin Studien. 
This type of work made him most known internationally. Professor 
Himel was a member of the Academia de la Historia, the Hispanic 
Society of America, and the Bavarian Academy of Sciences. Having 
been a man of a particular personal charm, truly dedicated to the needs 
of his pupils and colleagues, Professor Himel will be sincerely mourned 
by those who knew him. 


Hetmvut HatzFrevp 
Catholic University of America 
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Le Chansonnier espagnol d’Herberay des Essarts (XV° siécle). Edition 
précédée d’une étude historique par Charles V. Aubrun. (Biblio- 
théque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Hispaniques, Fasc. XXV.) 
Feret et Fils, Bordeaux, 1951: cxxii + 271 pages. 

The Cancionero de Herberay des Essarts was partially reproduced in 
Gallardo, Ensayo, I, no. 484, from a MS of the second half of the XVth 
century preserved in the British Museum. This “seule édition” is 
“incompléte, négligée et . . . recluse dans un vaste ouvrage biblio- 
graphique.” The few studies made of its contents “reposaient .. . 
sur un texte incertain, parfois faux.’”” M. Aubrun has undertaken “de 
l’exhumer, plus pour servir 4 l’histoire des lettres que dans |’espoir de 
découvrir un génie oublié.” Assessing the result of his efforts, he says: 
“J’ai vu surgir des ténébres du passé une Cour littéraire en Navarre 
autour du Roi Jean et de Léonor, sa fille, Régente du royaume. Elle 
prend en toute conscience la suite de la Cour napolitaine d’Alphonse le 
Magnanime et de |’entourage lettré des Infants d’Aragon. Navarrais, 
Castillans, Catalans ou Aragonais, grands seigneurs, cleres, lettrés ou 
menestriers (sic), tous y voisinent, et tous se retrouvent parlant la méme 
langue castillane dans les pages de notre recueil d’Herberay: c’est le 
premier chansonnier pleinement espagnol” (p. i). 

The reviewer must of necessity give attention to this double aspect 
of the present edition: the mechanical reproduction of Brit. Mus. Add. 
33.383, and the historical and literary introduction and notes. 

M. Aubrun offers us neither a critical nor a diplomatic edition, but 
rather “une transcription simple et dans les caractéres courants de |’im- 
primerie” (p. xxiii). He abstains “de corriger les erreurs, méme les 
plus évidentes, du seul compilateur,” giving on occasion his own “‘timides 
suggestions . . . entre crochets, lorsqui’il sera absolument nécessaire 
d’éclairer le texte”’ (p. xxiv). 

At the end of the volume there is appended a leaf listing 85 errata. 
The list is not complete: p. vii, for une biblioteca read una b.; p. xix, 
for C. M., de Vasconcellos read C. M. de Vasconcellos; p. xxviii, for 
serviteur ‘‘continos’’ read serviteurs ‘‘continos”; p. xlii, n. 3, for Dorner 
read Dormer; p. xlvi, n. 4, for -Italiana read -Italiane; p. lxxiii, for n’est 
pas de vieil read n’est pas le vieil; p. lxxxi, n. 3, for Cancionero read Can- 
cioneiro; p. evi, n. 3, for Grober read Gréber; p. cxi, n. 3, for Revue de 
Madrid read Revista de Madrid; p. 103, 1. 109, for lae read las; p. 104, 1. 10, 
for causa read cansa; p. 109, 1. 2, for mercuribo read mercurino; p. 161, 
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|. 3 of CXLVIII, for mi pecados read mis p.; p. 183, |. 53, for enganyas 
read enganyos; p. 185, 1. 41, for parte read partes; p. 189, 1. 199, for 
hombres read hombros; p. 208, for de Navarra, varra read de Navarra; 
p. 242, for p. 165 et p. 166 read p. 164 et p. 1665. 

There are other evidences of insufficient care. It is a very minor 
thing, e.g., that ““F. Valle et S. Rayén” (p. lvi) are not properly identified 
until we reach p. lxxxix, n. 2: ‘“Fuensanta del Valle et Sancho Rayén.” 
Cf. “D. Bordona” (p. xev, n. 3) for J. Dominguez Bordona. Much 
more serious is the fact that this reviewer can find no list of the designa- 
tions used for MSS and for other cancioneros. On p. xx we learn that U 
is “le manuscrit de Modéne”’ and that T is Herberay; on p. xliv, that M 
is Stdfiiga, that X* is Palacio 594; but I fail to decipher all of note 1 on 
p. xlviii: “Celui-ci donne les variantes tirées de U., M.S., M. T., Vindel, 
C. G., de B. N. P. 305 (ou 623 de Morel Fatio) et de Pero Martinez.” 
On p. 207 C. C. O. is defined as the Chansonnier de Coimbre; on p. 210 
we are again informed that Herberay is T and that C. C. O. is Coimbre, 
and we learn for the first time that M. S. O. is B. N. P. 623. On p. 226 
(LXXXVIII) one finds this notation baffling: “On trouvera cette com- 
plainte galante dans Vindel (M. T. no. 16), R, H, V, Pero Martinez, 
U, M, S (Barbara no. 12). L donne lastrophe. . . .” On p. 227 (XCII) 
we find references to unidentified A, Z, H, X*. On p. 240 O is defined 
as Baena, but Z appears without definition. On p. 242 U is again 
defined as Modéne; on p. 245 we encounter an undefined J, on p. 246 
an undefined B. This situation makes the use of the section Notes et 
Variantes extremely difficult. 

So much for the material aspects of the editing. There remains the 
question of the “Etude Historique” and of the notes. The latter will 
be useful to anyone working in fifteenth-century poetry. But so much 
more could—perhaps should—have been given. What, inter alia, are 
the lacion of XII, 1. 9; the monioya of LX XXVIII, 40; the danda of the 
same poem, 139? What is the meaning of the line ni puedo foriar 
conorten la piensa (CLV, 24)? What Duke of Suffolk is el que duch se 
llamaua / de Sofolech en Anglaterra (CCI, 206-207)? (For this, see p. 
xliii of the Introduction.) Line 45 of CXCII (la persona el coragon) 
should certainly read la p. e’l coragon. 

In the historical Introduction M. Aubrun fixes the date of this 
Cancionero as c. 1463 and locates its compilation at the Court of Navarre 
during the regency of Leonor, Countess of Foix, ‘au temps od la princesse 
gouvernait le royaume au nom de son pére” (p. xv). His argument 
that the compiler was Mossén Hugo de Urries, recognized by him as no 
more than a hypothesis (p. xliii), is reasonable. While it seems bold to 
consider Urries “le meilleur poéte de l’amour conjugal dans les lettres 
espagnoles”’ (p. i), the treatment of the conjugal relationship (see PMLA, 
LXIV [1949], 282-286) in the anonymous poems is indeed noteworthy, 
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and these poems are most adequately explained by attributing them to 
Urries. It is these poems, found in no other cancionero, that constitute 
the originality of this recueil (p. xix). The biographical sketches of 
individual poets and the studies of groups of poets, are most useful.! 


Otis H. Green 
University of Pennsylvania 


Comedia del Perro del hortelano. By Lope de Vega. Nouvelle édition 
critique entiérement refondue, établie d’aprés les originaux avec 
une introduction, des variantes et un commentaire par Eugéne 
Kohler. (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de |’Université de 
Strasbourg. Textesd’Etude.) Société d’Edition: Les Belles Lettres, 
Paris, 1951: lxix + 281 pages. 


Professor Kohler’s 1934 edition of this play ‘“‘ayant été épuisée das 
1943, notre Commission des Publications a décidé d’en publier une 
nouvelle” (p. i). And nouvelle it is—in more than one sense. It has 
two hundred pages more than the old one. Besides the addition of a 
Préface, an Index, and a Table des Matiéres, the Introduction has been 
expanded from ten pages to seventy, and the Notes from a single page 
to one hundred and thirty-seven pages—one for each page of text. El 
perro del hortelano is easily the most copiously annotated comedia avail- 
able. The notes are placed on the page opposite the page of text to 
which they correspond. By this novel arrangement the utmost con- 


1In a note on p. exx, M. Aubrun explains that many passages in his In- 
troduction “eussent pris un tour différent’’ if he had known sooner the important 
study of Pierre Le Gentil, La poésie lyrique espagnole et portugaise 4 la fin du 
Moyen Age, “paru & Rennes, il y a quelques mois” (1949). We may assume that 
the last proofs had been corrected before he saw Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel’s 
Juan de Mena (Mexico, 1950). The Aganipe de los Cisnes aragoneses of J. F. 
Andrés de Uztarroz (“Ms. de la Bibl. de Barcelone, selon Gallardo, op. cit., 1, 
202”) is available in print. I have a copy of the second ed., Zaragoza, 1890. 
The composition of misas de amor, letanias penitenciales, ete. (p. Ixxxviii) is not 
a “preuve de la décadence de |’esprit religieux dans |’aristocratie et chez les 
lettrés de la seconde moitié du XV° siécle.” Martin de Azpilcueta, in his Manual 
de confesores y penitentes (Barcelona, 1567), pp. 117-118, declares that a man is 
guilty of mortal sin “Si mezclé . . . al culto diuino cantares seglares . . . en 
voz humana o de organo” but adds that “si algunos con simplicidad, pensando 
que esto es licito, para recreacion; porque veen que se acostumbra comunmente, 
y si supiessen que lo tal era pecado mortal no lo harian, serian escusados de tanto, 
mas no de todo . . . no parece pecado mortal, sino quando la cancié es torpe y 
suzia, 0 vana y prophana cantada durante el officio diuino, por los que son auisados 
que no son licitos. Lo mesmo dezimos de los que Ja noche de Nauidad dizen 
pullas, o maldiciones a los que piden la bendicién. . . .” Cf. PMLA, vol. cit., 
pp. 249-254. 
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venience has been provided.' In the first edition an error in numbering 
the lines of the text made the total number read 3394; the correction 
makes it now 3384.? 

From Professor Fichter’s review of the first edition (see HR, III 
[1935], 261-264), the present Introduction has received great profit 
(factual errors rectified, important omissions supplied, and valuable 
suggestions given). It comprises the following sections: A. Transmission 
du texte. B. Signification du titre. C. Analyse [of the plot and the 
principal characters]. D. Critique; Valeur littéraire de la piéce. E. Les 
sources. F. La versification [the usual tables, one showing the distribu- 
tion of the verse forms, another giving a summary]. G. La date [out- 
side dates: 1613-1618, given, more or less, in stated accordance with 
Morley and Bruerton and with Fichter; external evidence for dating 
the play is lacking]. H. La question du remaniement. I. L’ortho- 
graphe et la langue. J. La fortune, les influences, les traductions. 

For the most part the preliminary study is a successful step toward 
fulfilling the aim asserted in the 1934 edition and repeated in this one,* 
as well as another aim that has been stated in the new edition.‘ 

It has been supposed that this play has its source in some Italian 
novella; and M. Kohler tells us that in Bandello (Prima Parte, Nov. 
XLv) there is a situation in which a noble lady and a man of low birth 
become amorously involved. Nevertheless, he does not believe that 
it is possible to ‘“revendiquer cette nouvelle comme source du Perro del 
Hortelano” (p. xxxviii). Until further research gives cause to believe 
otherwise, we might well hold with M. Kohler that reality or Lope’s own 
imagination is probably the source. 

The most essential aspect of the first section (the transmission of the 
text) will be discussed later under the text proper. To the list of trans- 
lations given in section J there should be added the English translation 
by John G. Underhill. 

Besides section A, it is H that should most engage the attention of 


! By using brief marginal notes, Aubrun and Montesinos had earlier departed 
from the traditional end notes and footnotes in their excellent little edition of 
Peribdéfiez (Paris, 1944). 

* Actually, there are only 3383 lines of poetry. In the marginal numbering 
a prose letter of five lines has curiously been given the count value of one line of 
dialogue. The Morley-Bruerton total is 3379. In keeping with their policy 
of not including songs, four hendecasyllables (AABB)—they are not “sueltos 
rimés,” as they are called on p. xli, n. 2—were not counted. 

’ “La présent édition est done surtout destinée & servir de texte d’études aux 
hispanisants francais et—peut-étre—étrangers”’ (p. xv). 

4 “Nous pensons ainsi avoir fourni aux hispanisants un texte qui puisse leur 
servir d’introduction dans la connaissance directe de |’ceuvre dramatique du 
‘Phénix’” (p. ii). 
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comedia specialists. Briefly, the Parte XI text offers 543 lines not 
contained in the Ochoa text, and the former version of the play is superior 
to the latter. M. Kohler would have us believe that the Ochoa text 
represents the original version, and not, as was more often the case, a 
later version that had been tampered with: ‘‘Nous pensons donc que le 
texte O représente la premiére rédaction du Perro del Hortelano, anté- 
rieure & 1618 et postérieure & 1613, et que vers 1618 Lope a revu et refondu 
en partie ce texte, avant de le donner & |’impression dans ses ceuvres 
complétes” (p. lii). M. Kohler supports his conjecture by statements 
from Morley and Bruerton’s discussion of Lope’s autographs and prints: 
“We are aware, of course, that a printed play may show subtractions 
from, or, more rarely, additions to, the autograph. . . . In some cases 
the print may present a better drama, with the author’s final corrections” 
(see Chronology, p. 7). M. Kohler says the oldest reproductions of the 
unknown original are those contained “dans les sueltas 1, 2, 3 et 4, du 
milieu du XVII* siécle. On doit supposer que ces reproductions se 
basaient sur des manuscrits ou des imprimés destinés aux troupes d’ac- 
teurs, qui les ont perdus. L’un d’eux aura servi 4 la réimpression de 
Castillo en 1804, elle-méme reproduite ensuite par Ochoa en 1838” 
(p. lv).§ 

The Introduction is remarkably free of misprints; read: 8. G. Morley, 
p. xli, footnote 2; 8. G. Morley et C. Bruerton, p. xlii. 

Concerning the abundance of the Notes du Commentaire, which are 
of every sort, including complete translations of most of the sonnets, the 
editor says that “ayant fait étudier cette comedia plusieurs fois, 4 
Strasbourg et 4 Clermont-Ferrand, nous avons dQ nous rendre compte 
qu’aucune d’elles n’était absolument superflue.” On the whole, these 
are good notes. One may regret the tendency to translate some diffi- 
culties rather than to explain the construction itself; the inconsistency 
of writing twenty lines on quien and not a word about adonde (for donde), 
of calling attention to vee and not to crehia, and of documenting more 
common usage, leaving unexemplified that which is rare. Besides 
pointing out a few misprints, I venture to contribute to the commendable 
results of Professor Kohler’s industry by suggesting several alterations 
in the commentary and by adding an occasional note that seems to be 
called for. 

108, omit: “L’emploi de ‘mas’ dans le sens de ‘pero’ est surtout 


5 There seems to be some question about the existence of four seventeenth 
century suelias; numbers 1 and 2 are the two suelias of the play that are in the 
British Museum. However, at the time that Professor Fichter wrote his review 
of the first edition he said that, to his knowledge, there was no seventeenth 
century suelia in the B. M. Lopistas are referred to the somewhat peculiar 
manner in which M. Kohler deals with this statement (see “Transmission du 
texte,” p. vi, under § 1; also see S 2). 
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archaique’’; 222, read poco; 299, razén, of course, can mean “‘discurso,”’ 
but in razones enamoradas the meaning is palabras; notes 365 and 366 
should be numbered 364 and 365, respectively; vv. 385-386, sin pensar 
que has de tornar / eternamente a querer: a regular meaning of eternamente 
is ‘never’ (‘ever’); there is danger of it being taken in the sense of toujours; 
in French the lines mean ‘sans penser que vous aimerez jamais de nou- 
yeau’; v. 472, cierto lugar: cierta aldea; 482, 1667, delete “‘(subj. !)’; 
there is no reason to register surprise, for the subjunctive in both in- 
stances is quite usual; 511, Teodoro . . . La misma es: Teodoro does not 
“eompte ici 4 syllabes”; read misma es with hiatus (under the rhythmic 
accent at the end of the line); 680-682, si es cabello la ocasién: besides 
letting Tristén know that “Diane veut lui faire couper la téte,” this 
line also plays on the stock allusion of seizing time by the forelock; 721, 
Si, como soy sefior de . . .: the annotation fails to explain the particular 
force of st, como with ser in the indicative, as occurs again in v. 826 
(unannotated), si, como es sol, muger fuera: ‘if instead of being the sun 
it were a woman’; 946, hablar en occurs too frequently to be called “rare’”’; 
972, a distinction, in addition to the etymological one given, between 
agora and ahora (aora) would not be amiss, and the note should come at 
the first occurrence of agora, v. 137; 1022, llave maestra: since the word 
maestro is an adjective as well as a noun, it seems strange to find a note 
with documentation “sur l’emploi de substantifs comme adjectifs’”’; 
1155, accent catdo and remove the accent from alguien; 1195, 1265, 1725, 
here and in various other editions of seventeenth-century plays it is said 
that in instances like la habla(i.e., with la = ‘her’) the pronoun is dative; 
but is it certain? Speaking for the language of the sixteenth century, 
Keniston says: ‘‘As in the maculine, la after hablar should be considered 
a direct object” (The Syntax of Castilian Prose, p. 70); 1244, mention 
should be made of the cuernal allusion, the reason why Ricardo shuns 
being called el Toro. 

Note 1284 should read 1283; 1285, 1300, by merely translating, M. 
Kohler provides no instruction concerning a common type of zeugma 
used in the Golden Age; 1422, ‘‘Dans trois vers consécutifs, Lope emploie 
trois fois le mot jin [en fin, el fin, al fin], dont deux fois. dans la rime; 
ce n’est pas trés riche.” This comment, although true, is somewhat 
beside the point. While there is not space to go into the matter of auto- 
thyme in the comedia, a word must be said about Lope’s intent here: to 
lend, by means of the playful repetition, an epigrammatic touch to 
Tristén’s own speech in order to match the style of the three-line epigram 
which follows. Tristan is a sensitive, highly literate gracioso throughout 
the play; here, in anticipation, he imitates Sannazaro before quoting 
him; 2026, read necio for necto; v. 2363, ocasiones: “crucial moments,’ 
‘dangerous or risky situations’; 2390, there is nothing ‘“‘curieux’”’ about 
the singular form of the verb in “La altivez y bizarrfa / de Diana me 
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admiré”’; it is improper to consider the compound subject here “comme 
s’il y avait: ‘la altivez bizarra.””’; v. 2417, Pagar tenéys: Tenéys que pagar; 
2516, the translation does not fit the text reading jurards; it does fit B 
variant jurara, which would seem to be the preferred reading; v. 2658, 
desigual: inferior; v. 3266, no me vea: para que no me vea; notes 2905 and 
2906 should read 2906 and 2907, respectively. 

In his review of the first edition, Professor Fichter properly affirmed 
that the best method had not been followed in establishing the text 
of El perro del hortelano. M. Kohler reproduced the text of the Barcelona 
Parte XI (1618), making such emendations as seemed necessary, and 
he completely disregarded the princeps, the Madrid Parte XI (1618), 
By working solely from a manuscript copy prepared for him in Madrid, 
he ran the risk of introducing new errors. He emended some of the 
variants introduced by the copyist; Professor Fichter listed seventeen 
that M. Kohler was unaware of. Fichter also pointed out that M. 
Kohler might have utilized the copy of the Barcelona edition in Paris, 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

As regards the present text, the introductory remarks contained in the 
section entitled ‘“Transmission du texte’’ are not explicit and definite, 
Queries arise on all of the truly vital matters. Did M. Kohler again 
work from the manuscript copy of B? Whereas one would almost take 
it for granted that he did not, it must regretfully be supposed that he 
did, judging from what is said on p. iv, where M. Kohler repeats the 
statement made in the 1934 edition: that he had a manuscript copy of 
the Barcelona text prepared for himin Madrid. Under the circumstances 
one also wonders about the way in which the Madrid edition and the 
Paris copy were made available, especially the former. The Madrid 
edition is briefly mentioned in terms of its relationship to the Barcelona 
edition: they have “la méme valeur. . . . Chacune d’elles, peut done, 
sous réserve de comparaison avec l’autre, étre considérée comme ‘édition 
princeps’” (p. iv). It is incidentally referred to again in the interesting 
paragraph about the Paris copy which follows: 

“La Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris posséde également un exempiaire 
de |’éd. princeps, sous la cote Yg 281. Malheureusement, sa feuille de 
titre est incompléte; seule, la partie supérieure en est conservée, et le 
texte s’arréte aux mots ‘. . . de su Magestad.’ Néanmoins, 4 la page 
suivante, on trouve la déclaration de licence (aprovacién) du Sefior 
Doctor Gutierre de Cetina pour toute cette onziéme Parte, et elle est 
datée de Madrid, 4 février 1618. Cela nous fait penser qu’elle représente 
M et non B, d’autant plus que les divergences de notre texte de 1934 
avec M, relevées par Fichter, se retrouvent toutes, sans exception, dams 
V’exemplaire parisien. D’autre part, il est vrai, celui-ci concorde avec 
B dans plusieurs autres cas; mais ce sont tous des erreurs, déja corrigées 
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dans notre premiére édition, probablement communes 4 M, mais que 
Fichter n’a pas jugé utile de relever” (pp. iv—v). 

According to M. Kohler, then, the Paris volume is not a copy of the 
Barcelona edition. To support his belief that it represents M, Professor 
Kohler speaks of the “‘divergences de notre text de 1934 avec M, relevées 
par Fichter,” which are found, without exception, in the Parisian copy. 
Evidently he is under the impression that Fichter used the Madrid 
edition in his review. He actually used a copy of the Barcelona edition.* 

With the queries that have been raised it is not intended to question 
the fundamental soundness of this improved text.’ For the various 
expressed aims of the edition, the principal stricture against it would be 
the slipshod manner in which the text itself has been printed. In spite 
of the editor’s claim that he has “‘complété la ponctuation et l’accentua- 
tion, conformément 4 l’usage moderne, afin de faciliter la compréhension 
du texte,” there are numerous defects in these matters.’ 


Ramon RozzEui 
Ohio State University 


*M. Kohler might have misinterpreted the comment, “one wonders why he 
did not choose the princeps of Madrid . . .” (p. 262); but in a footnote on this 
page Fichter says: ‘‘For the comparison of Kohler’s text with those of the Castillo 
suella and of a copy of the Barcelona Parte XI in the library of the University of 
Pennsylvania, I am indebted to Professor Otis H. Green.” So the seventeen 
variants “relevées par Fichter’’—and incorporated in the new text—have nothing 
to do directly with M. Variants for M are scarce; of the eleven that are given 
ten are identical with the corresponding ten of the aforesaid seventeen. A clear 
and precise picture of the Madrid and Barcelona editions and the Paris copy with 
respect to each other and to the present text is not always obtained from the 
M, B, P variant representation (variants are also supplied from two other editions: 
that of Ochoa and that of Garnier Fréres [Paris, n. d. 18867], which latter, the 
editor says, reproduces that of the BAEZ, XXIV). In a good many cases no 
reading for M is recorded in the variants. For example, one footnote reads: 
“Ce vers 1396 qui manque 4 B est ajouté d’aprés P,GetO.” But what about M? 
The most frequent type of case is like the one for v. 2033; the text reading referred 
to is le, and the footnote is: “B: se (P, G et O: le).” Seeking to disprove Fichter’s 
assertion, that among modern editions “the most satisfactory one to date [is] that 
published a few years ago by Cotarelo (Ac. N. XIII),” M. Kohler uses four 
pages of the “Transmission du texte” to list some ninety “erreurs” of the Ac. N. 
together with the corresponding reading of “notre texte.” More worthwhile 
would have been a careful tabulation of the divergences of M, B, and P. It is 
to be hoped that the bibliography of Lope’s plays, being prepared by Professor 
Fichter, will shed some authoritative light on the “Paris copy’ —and perhaps on 
the matter of the suelias in the British Museum there will be a final word. 
Tread: alguna, 201; ocasién, 1293; Mudése for Mandése; supply dos after los, 
2518. 

* Lack of space precludes printing here the reviewer’s list—it runs to over 


three pages—of corrections in “these matters” and others pertaining to the 
textual apparatus. 
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Las “Sonatas’’ de Ramén del Valle-Inclan. Contribucién al estudio de Iq 
prosa modernista. By Alonso Zamora Vicente. (Coleccién de 
Estudios Estilisticos, tomo IV. Instituto de Filologia Romfnica, 
Universidad de Buenos Aires.) Buenos Aires, 1951: 272 pages. 

The author of the present work tells us in his prologue: ‘Ver J, 
urdimbre artistica de esas cuatro novelas es lo que pretende este librito” 
(p. 9) and “Lleva [mi trabajo] como tinica credencial el haberse acercado 
a las Sonatas con limpia voluntad de entendimiento para ver su hueco 
exacto en la literatura modernista. Nada mds, nada menos” (p. 12). 
In so far as he has set forth clearly and fully the themes and thoughts, the 
attitudes and actions of the Sonatas, most of them identifiable with 
“modernismo,”’ Sr. Zamora Vicente has succeeded in his aim. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, however, he has not given us any significant, 
new insight into the art of Valle-Inclan, for reasons that will presently be 
mentioned. 

The book under review is an expansion of the author’s earlier essay, 
“El modernismo en la Sonata de primavera,’”’ which appeared in the 
Boletin de la Real Academia Espajfiola, tomo XXVI, cuaderno CXX 
(1947), pp. 27-62; this essay in turn is indebted, as certain quotations 
show, to the late Amado Alonso’s El modernismo en ‘‘La gloria de don 
Ramiro” (published with his Ensayo sobre la novela histérica as volume 
III of the Coleccién de Estudios Estilisticos, Buenos Aires, 1942). &r. 
Zamora Vicente now deals with all four Sonatas under these headings: 
Sonata, trozo elegiaco; Donjuanismo; Aristocracia; Religiosidad, satanismo; 
Supersticién; Politica? gpatria?; Contraste; El paisaje; Visién artistica 
de la vida; Las sensaciones; Voces al fondo; Musicalidad, ritmos; En el giro 
final. By taking up all the Sonatas, the author is able to observe the 
constants that run through them as well as the peculiarities of the 
individual volumes, for example, the heightened sensibility in the 
depiction of background and landscape (those of don Ramén’s own 
native Galicia) in the Sonata de otofie and the greater emphasis on gesture 
and voice (as a compensation, it would appear, for the hero’s waning 
powers) in the Sonata de invierno. 

Sr. Zamora Vicente’s detailed analysis, supported by numerous 
quotations, of the various “modernista” elements of the Sonatas is the 
most complete study that has yet been made of this aspect of Valle 
Inclén’s work. ‘‘Modernismo” having long since run its course, the 
surprising thing is that we should have had to wait until 1951 for suchs 
study. Without failing to be grateful to Sr. Zamora Vicente for having 
carried out this long-overdue task, we may be permitted to observe that 
it would be more pertinent at this late date to ascertain why the Sonatas 
remain one of Valle-Inclén’s more enduring works. Obviously, it is not 
because of their ‘“‘modernismo”’ in and of itself, but rather because of the 
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art with which their creator employed the materials and methods of 
“modernismo” as well as those derived from other sources. To under- 
stand that art would be to understand what there is of abiding worth in 
the Sonatas. From their first appearance it was clear that their charm 
resided largely in their style, a style as unique in Spanish prose as Rubén 
Darfo’s was in Spanish poetry; thus the youthful Ortega y Gasset, 
reviewing the Sonata de estio not long after its publication, extolled the 
author’s great merits as a stylist, singling out for commendation his 
renovation of vocabulary, his care in the placing of the adjective and 
his originality in images and comparisons. With the passing of time the 
novelty of the Sonatas gradually wore off, and as Valle-Inclén continued 
his evolution in new and ever-changing works, these, rather than the 
Sonatas, were accorded most of the critical praise. This neglect was 
finally remedied when Amado Alonso, then on the threshold of a brilliant 
career, made the Sonatas the subject of his doctoral dissertation, ‘“Es- 
tructura de las Sonatas de Valle-Inclén.”” In the only part of this that 
has ever been published—the article by the same title in Verbum, XXI 
(1928), all but inaccessible today—considerable attention was devoted 
to style, with special emphasis on vocabulary and on one of Valle- 
Inclin’s favorite devices, the combination of two or more adjectives 
followed by a comparison. Since then we have had no further close 
examination of the style of the Sonatas, though it is evident that such an 
undertaking—especially if the style were studied in relation to what 
came before and after in Valle-Inclan’s development—could be most 
rewarding. In the book before us, appreciation of the style of the 
Sonatas has not, unfortunately, been one of the author’s major concerns. 
There are, it is true, occasional brief comments on details of style and 
even a few lengthier discussions at certain points—notably in the pages 
on Valle-Inclaén’s treatment of the human voice and in the short chapter 
on musicality and rhythm—but for the most part Sr. Zamora Vicente 
seems to have taken Valle-Inclin’s stylistic achievements for granted 
and to have been content merely to refer from time to time to his ‘‘volun- 
tad de estilo,” “‘afan de estilo,”’ and the like. 

Aside from the important limitation just mentioned, this study of 
the Sonatas is a thorough piece of work, well balanced in presentation, 
accurate in detail. Only one slight inaccuracy has been noted: ‘‘Callején 
de Gato’”’ instead of “Callején del Gato,” p. 261, text and n. 1, and 
there are relatively few misprints. In the interpretation of one interest- 
ing passage from the Sonata de primavera, Sr. Zamora Vicente has 
perhaps been too positive. It reads as follows: “Eran antiguos lienzos 
de la escuela florentina, que representaban escenas biblicas: Moisés 
| salvado de las aguas, Susana y los ancianos, Judith con la cabeza de 
Holofernes’”’ (Opera omnia [Madrid, 1927], p. 49). Sr. Zamora Vicente 
remarks (p. 145, n. 1) that Valle-Inclén must have been recalling here 
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paintings he had seen in the Prado Museum, that they are Venetian, 
not Florentine—an error that he thinks was due to idealization on Valle. 
Inclén’s part, if it was not, indeed, deliberate—and that the first two 
paintings named are by Veronese, the third by Tintoretto, all three of 
them being close together in the Prado. The 1900 edition of the Catdlogo 
of the museum does in fact show them to have been all in the “‘Pasillo 
principal,” but what about Polonio’s statement in the Sonata (ed. cit., 
p. 50), that the three paintings “‘son todos de la misma mano”? §r, 
Zamora Vicente makes no mention of this. However, in a recent 
article, ‘Don Ramén del Valle-Inclén, Burlador” (Hispania, XXXV 
[1952], pp. 407-409), Professor Ernest A. Johnson, Jr., who also examines 
this passage on the paintings (though apparently without any knowledge 
of Sr. Zamora Vicente’s book), does take Polonio’s statement into account 
and, although not accepting his further statement that the three paintings 
are by Leonardo da Vinci, concludes that they must all be by Tintoretto, 
whose “Finding of Moses” and “Susanna with the Elders” also hang in 
the Prado, along with the aforementioned ‘Judith with the Head of 
Holofernes.”” The same Prado catalogue likewise places all three 
Tintorettos in the “‘Pasillo principal,’”’ but can we trust the judgment of 
Polonio, who believes that Raphael’s ““Madona de la Rosa,” also 
in the Prado, is by Andrea del Sarto and preserved in the Vatican? 
As Professor Johnson shows so well, we have in this whole scene a fusion 
of fact and fantasy, with not a little mockery at the expense of the 
pedantic and obsequious Polonio and even, it would seem, of the reader. 
Would it not be better, then, since both interpretations of the passage can 
be defended, to admit that we have perhaps taken the matter too seri- 
ously—to the malicious delight, no doubt, of the creator of the Marqués 
de Bradomin—and let it go at that? 
W. L. Ficurer 
Brown University 


Antonio Machado (1875-1939). Vida y obra. Bibliografia. Antologia. 
Obra inédita. Hispanic Institute in the United States, New York, 
1951: 212 p. 


Con este titulo el Hispanic Institute in the United States afiade una 
nueva monografia a la lista de las ya publicadas en la serie de “‘Autores 
Modernos” de Espafia y América. En la introduccién revela Federico 
de Onis que el volumen sobre Antonio Machado fué concebido en un 
principio como homenaje al poeta al cumplirse el décimo aniversario de su 
muerte; pero, con miras mds amplias, se acordé al cabo “quitar al libro 
. . . todo cardcter de homenaje transitorio y circunstancial y darle en 
cambio valor permanente reuniendo en él todo lo que pueda contribuir 
al conocimiento del autor y su obra.” De esta loable empresa han 
resultado: a) un ensayo biogrdfico-critico sobre Machado de que @ 
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autor Gabriel Pradal-Rodriguez; b) una bibliografia preparada por 
Rafael Heliodoro Valle; c) una antologfa de la obra machadiana; y d) unas 
péginas inéditas, sefialadamente el borrador del discurso de ingreso del 
poeta en la Academia Espafiola. 

El estudio de Gabriel Pradal empieza recogiendo y glosando los datos 
ecardinales de la biograffa de Machado. A Pradal no se le oculta lo 
diffcil de seguir el rastro de una vida que, en ausencia de detalles llama- 
tivos, es indécil a la reconstruccién anecdética o la facil caracterizacién. 
Por eso prefiere apresar aquellos momentos de esa recéndita existencia a 
los que esté claramente anclada la formacién del poeta o en los que 
éste nos insinia un retazo de su intimidad: la influencia del padre folk- 
lorista, quien orienta la atencién del hijo hacia lo popular; la Institucién 
Libre de Ensefianza, a la que se atribuye con justicia la “formacién ética, 
tan importante para toda su obra, y hasta ciertas modalidades de su 
inteligencia y su sensibilidad”’; los viajes a Paris, donde tropieza, en 1902, 
con Rubén Darfo y asiste, en 1911, a los cursos de Henri Bergson en la 
Sorbona; los cinco afios de Soria que gufan al poeta “‘hacia lo esencial 
castellano”; Baeza, y el redescubrimiento de la Andalucia natal; Segovia: 
Universidad Popular y la elusiva “‘Guiomar’’; el Madrid de la Repdblica; 
la Guerra Civil: “Machado—escribe Pradal—era el poeta de esa guerra, 
da casi la impresién de haberla pensado de antemano, o mds bien, sentido, 
con su sensibilidad atormentada’’; Valencia, y, por ultimo, la dolorosa 
odisea hacia la muerte en el pueblecito francés de Collioure, a dos pasos 
de la patria desgarrada. 

En la parte critica de su estudio insiste Pradal en que a través de la 
obra machadiana se echa de ver “‘una evolucién hacia una poesia cada 
vez mas alejada del subjetivismo, de la complacencia de su propio yo, 
de la introspeccién morbosa.”” A nosotros, como primera providencia, 
se nos antoja arriesgado identificar por asociacién el “subjetivismo”’ con 
la “introspeccién morbosa.” Pero dejando esto aparte, la mentada 
tesis de Pradal a duras penas concuerda con lo que el mismo Machado 
nos sugiere acerca de su poética y con lo que parece descubrirse en un 
minucioso andlisis de su poesia. Un poeta para quien lo fundamental 
de la poesia es “una honda palpitacién del espfritu,” por oposicién a 
lo objetivo y formal—sonido, linea, color—, diffcilmente podfa aspirar 
a la desubjetivacién. Es mas, fué justamente la reaccién contra ésta 
lo que llevé6 a Machado a renunciar desde muy temprano a la estética 
modernista. Contra los partidarios del “gay-trinar” se rebelé por el 
mismo motivo que mds adelante le hizo mirar con desvifo a los poetas 
barrocos y a los sacerdotes de la poesia “pura.” En estas tres modali- 
dades poéticas se soslaya, por evasién bien hacia lo sensible o bien hacia 
lo conceptual, la zona de “‘lo afectivo, lo emotivo, lo pasional,” el “intimo 
y tnico paisaje,” aquello, en suma, que Machado considera como lo 
elemental poético. 
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La problemdtica de Machado recibe atencién particular en la seccién 
dedicada al “lugar y sentido de su poesfa,” en la cual se afsla, examina y 
rearticula la triple proyeccién—poética, metafisica y humana—en que 
se resuelve la personalidad del poeta. Es éste, a nuestro juicio, el mejor 
capitulo del libro. Las apreciaciones de Pradal son, con alguna ligera 
salvedad, justas y revelan, por afiadidura, la perspicacia y flexibilidad 
de una mente ya adiestrada en aquilatar el quehacer poético. 

En resumen, ei trabajo de Gabriel Pradal representa una valiosa 
aportacién, merecedora de cuidadoso estudio, que no excluye, sin em- 
bargo, la posibilidad de futuras rectificaciones. 

La bibliografia preparada por Rafael Heliodoro Valle esta repartida 
en cuatro secciones: I. Ediciones; II. Estudios; III. Homenajes; y IV. 
Poesfas dedicadas. La ordenacién de la primera de ellas es provisional- 
mente cronolégica, en vista de que atin no se ha conclufdo la faena de 
recoger la obra de Machado desparramada por revistas o atin inédita, 
La ordenacién de las restantes secciones es alfabética. 

La seccién antolégica incluye numerosas muestras de la obra macha- 
diana desde Soledades hasta Juan de Mairena. Es de lamentar que no 
se haya inclufdo un trozo de La tierra de Alvargonzdlez, como ejemplo de 
la contribucién machadiana al ‘“‘romancismo’”’ del siglo XX. 

El] proyecto de discurso de ingreso en la Academia Espafiola, hasta 
ahora inédito, es de extraordinario interés. En él intenta Machado 
perfilar la sensibilidad de su tiempo. Sus observaciones sobre el arte de 
Proust y Joyce ponen de manifiesto la certeza y claridad con que podfa, 
en un breve pdrrafo, captar lo esencial de dos de los escritores més 
dificiles de nuestro siglo. Pero quizé lo mas significativo del discurso 
sea la reafirmacién que en él hace el poeta de su interpretacién tem- 
poralista de la poesia contra los nuevos “poetas sin alma,”’ epigonos del 
“nuevo barroco literario.” 

Juan Lépez-Mori.ias 
Brown University 


Academias y sociedades literarias de México. By José Sdénchez. (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Studies in the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, No. 18.) Chapel Hill, 1951: 277 pages. 


Professor Sdnchez is interested principally in informal gatherings, 
cénacles, and tertulias, where writers and poets met to present their 
compositions and submit them for discussion, or to evaluate the literary 
currents of the day. Creative and critical interests are foremost. 
Consequently he deals with societies which were often ephemerous. 
Many have left no records, while others possessed constitutions and kept 
minutes, some of which are here included in the Appendix. Frequently 
their history can be traced only through the obscure literary journals 
which they published. Professor Sénchez has undertaken the task of 
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assembling in one volume information which has previously been scat- 
tered and often difficult of access even to Mexican scholars. 

During the colonial period such literary activity consisted principally 
of certémenes held on public festive occasions. In the nineteenth century 
political independence gave a new stimulus to literary interests. The 
first noteworthy group of this period is the Academia de San Juan de 
Letrén, founded in 1836 by José Marfa and Juan Nepomuceno Lacunza. 
Two of its most important members were Fernando Calderén and 
Ignacio Rodriguez Galvén, who inaugurated romanticism in Mexico, 
with the enthusiastic support of this Academia. Probably the most 
significant contribution of this group was the imparting of a national 
spirit to Mexican literature before the Academia finally ceased to exist in 
1856. 

The Liceo Hidalgo contained the most prominent literary figures of 
the middle of the century, the dominant one being that of Ignacio 
Altamirano, whose name appears also in most of the other societies of 
the period, among them the Sociedad Netzahualcéyotl and La Concordia. 
Due to his enthusiasm the Liceo Hidalgo, which had languished after 
its initial spurt of activity in 1849-1851, was revived in 1873 to experience 
its period of greatest influence. 

Not many societies had as formal an organization as the Academia 
de San Juan de Letrén and the Liceo Hidalgo nor could they boast so 
long a life. Typically short was the duration of the Veladas Literarias 
of the capital which met some eleven times between November, 1867, 
and April, 1868. The influence of such a group, however, cannot be 
measured by its duration alone, for these veladas served as a powerful 
stimulus to the young writers in the revival of Mexican letters that 
followed the expulsion of the French and the restoration of republican 
government. 

Sdnchez points out that the nineteenth century was the period in 
which these societies flourished in Mexico. Since the advent of the 
modernistas, literary groups have tended to gather around their journals, 
as in the cases of the Revista Azul and the Revista Moderna de Mézico. 
The last group which Sanchez treats in detail is the Ateneo de la Juventud 
of the early twentieth century, many of whose members are still active. 

The provinces are not overlooked. Sanchez devotes an entire 
chapter to the literary societies of Guadalajara, tracing them from La 
Estrella Polar of 1823 to the Grupo sin Numero y sin Nombre which was 
particularly active around 1930 and published the review Bandera de 
provincias. Notably thorough is the treatment of the literary groups 
of Yucatén and Campeche. Information concerning literary organiza- 
tions which have existed in other areas of Mexico is of necessity sketchy 
although S&nchez summarizes in one chapter activities of a variety of 
groups. 
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Professor Sénchez has succeeded in his effort to show the contributions 
of the principal literary cénacles to the development of Mexican literature, 
His book is not, however, a definitive study. There remains room for 
further investigation, especially of organizations outside the capital. 


Stantey L. Rose 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Estudios sobre José Eustasio Rivera. I: El arte poético (Tierra de pro- 

misién). Por E. Neale-Silva. Hispanic Institute, New York, 1951: 

84 pages. 

He aqui un estudio copiosamente documentado sobre Tierra de 
promisién, Gnico libro en verso de José Eustasio Rivera, publicado en 
1921. El proyecto del Sr. Neale-Silva consiste en el estudio de “los 
méritos intrinsecos de Tierra de promisién y La Vordgine y el parentesco 
artistico entre la poesia y la prosa de José Eustasio Rivera.” Esta 
primera parte comprende sélo el andlisis de la obra poética, y se divide 
en tres secciones: I. Temadtica y contenido simbdélico; II. Proceso y 
forma; III. Estructura, vocabulario y métrica. 

En la primera seccién queda explicada la materia poética de Rivera: 
la selva, la llanura y las cumbres de su nativa Colombia. En esta 
preferencia temdtica el Sr. Neale trata de encontrar la personalidad 
artistica de Rivera, cuyos rasgos determinantes son la destreza fisica, 
la intensidad pasional y el vuelo poético. 

Neale esté en desacuerdo con la mayor parte de los criticos que han 
visto en Tierra de promisién una obra objetiva y puramente realista. 
El] ha penetrado en la fuente de la emocién de Rivera y observa que los 
motivos de la emocién son dos: “la conciencia de desamparo y el acicate 
de la disconformidad.” La causa primera de su melancolfa es “la 
caducidad del mundo fisico.” Esta observacién de Neale es muy 
interesante, pues esta causa se halla también en los dos poetas con- 
tempordneos mds famosos de América: Pablo Neruda,' y César Vallejo? 

Con un razonamiento seguro el Sr. Neale demuestra que Rivera 
no es un simple imitador de la naturaleza sino que ‘‘el paisaje es el espejo 
en que se refleja la personalidad del poeta.” 

La vida interna de Rivera esté definida en las tres secciones de Tierra 
de promisién: la selva ‘“‘es la proyeccién imaginativa del hombre en lo 
desconocido,” las montafias revelan una “‘ansia de plenitud a compas 
con la majestad de la naturaleza,”’ y los llanos “la extenuacién vital, 
resultante del contacto con la mansedumbre de la tierra.” 

1V. Amado Alonso, Poesia y estilo de Pablo Neruda (Buenos Aires, Losada, 
1940). 

2V. Luis Monguié, César Vallejo, vida y obra (Nueva York, Hispanic In- 
stitute, 1952). 
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En la segunda seccién el Sr. Neale hace resaltar el proceso de la 
accién vital, de aqui la ponderacién, la nota dramiatica, la hipérbole, 
la antitesis. El elemento simbélico es “relativamente escaso en Tierra 
de promisién,”’ pues ‘“‘como la convivencia del autor con la naturaleza 
es directa y arménica no se convierte nunca en actitud critica.” 

En la tercera seccién se estudia la técnica de la obra poética del 
colombiano. En este sentido el Sr. Neale hace resaltar el punto esencial 
de esta poesia: el cardcter unitario de cada poema. Analiza nuestro 
erftico el papel que juegan los sustantivos, adjetivos y verbos en estos 
sonetos y caracteriza este estilo de “‘suntuoso y preciso, pomposo y lleno 
de matices.”” Por lo que se refiere a la métrica, la obra de Rivera— 
limitada al soneto—no puede ofrecer una gran variedad de formas. Usa 
el autor sonetos endecasilabos y alejandrinos, y segin Neale “los versos 
de Rivera revelan un conocimiento sélido de las leyes de la versificacién.”’ 

La obra del Sr. Neale-Silva cumple muy bien su cometido. Desde 
el punto de vista técnico, el estudio es de lo mejor que se ha escrito 
acerca de Rivera y uno de los ensayos de mds valor en castellano. Rivera 
es una especie de modernista “renovado,”’ un parnasiano con orientacién 
hacia el “‘americanismo.” Muy bien lo echa de ver el Sr. Neale cuando 
escribe: ‘‘Al publicar Rivera sus sonetos, disputdbanse el cetro tres 
tendencias literarias: un romanticismo tardio, menos teatral que el de 
los poetas del siglo anterior, un simbolismo quinta-esenciado, rico en 
sugerencias, y un potente parnasianismo que iba tras el cultivo de la 
belleza marmérea y las formas pulcras.”” En Rivera el énfasis parnasiano 
es innegable. 

El libro del Sr. Neale-Silva tiene méritos positivos. Su sistema 
minucioso, exacto, cientifico, le hace caer a veces en exageraciones como 
cuando asegura que Rivera tenfa conocimientos de la técnica del arte 
pictérico “‘porque en sus versos no sélo hallamos vocablos como pintar, 
estampar, colorear . . . sino también indicaciones cromaticas espaciales: 
manchas de oro, vacilante lista, franja carmesi . . .” o como cuando 
afirma que existe en la poesia de Rivera ‘“‘un intento de organizacién 
melédica a través de la repeticién de una vocal” y cita cuatro versos 
en que la vocal a se repite 21 veces, lo cual para mf no significa sino un 
proceso natural de la lengua. Para demostrarlo refiero al lector a las 
tres Ifneas siguientes en prosa del Sr. Neale en las cuales observo que 
la vocal a, sin ningtin intento, se repite 22 veces. Dice el Sr. Neale: 
“En una sola estrofa se hallan no menos de siete combinaciones de nasal 
con una consonante: saliente, cuando, ambar, moribunda, abriendo, 
espléndida, vacilante.”” Lo mismo se puede decir de otras combina- 
ciones fonéticas. 

Los efectos aliterativos que cita el autor son casuales en nuestro 
idioma, y para probarlo copio la frase de Neale que hallo seguidamente: 
“En la poesia de Rivera no hay simbolismo actistico. Tampoco crefa 
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el poeta en la correspondencia entre sonidos y colores” en que encontramos 
en dos lfineas cuatro combinaciones de nasal con una consonante, y 
estamos seguros de que éste es un proceso inconsciente, sin “ningin 
propésito especial.’’ 

Por fin notamos en el libro del Sr. Neale-Silva algunos pequefios 
errores de transcripcién que hacen incorrecto el verso. Asf: 


en el soneto n. 14 de la parte III debe leerse: Campo sutil de ndcar y 
gafiro .. .; 

en el n. 8 de la parte IT: Sabe que todo vuelo sélo encuentra el vacfo . . |; 

en el n. 18 de la parte III: Sofiar en una fuente tributaria . . .; 

en el n. 9 de la parte IIT: Naufragada en la niebla, sobre el turbio paisaje. 
Ninguno de estos reparos quita valor a un ensayo tan serio y tan 

escrupulosamente justo como es El arte poético. Esperamos ansiosamente 

la segunda parte de estos estudios referente a La Vordgine. 


A. Torres-RiosEco 
University of California 


Registro de lexicografia hispdnica. By Miguel Romera-Navarro. (Re- 
vista de Filologta Espafiola, Anejo LIV.) Madrid, 1951: 1013 pages. 

In this impressive and well-bound volume, Professor Romera- 
Navarro presents to his interested colleagues and to the younger genera- 
tions the fruits of many years of distinguished lexicographical study. 
It is a book that will prove indispensable to the Hispanist and should 
ever be on his nearest shelf for rapid preliminary consultation in all 
lexicological problems. 

Not all that is offered is new or of equal interest, but all of it is usable. 
A part of it draws on reference books which a professional scholar would 
have at hand as a matter of course: Meyer-Liibke’s Grammaire, the REW 
and Garcia de Diego’s Contribucién, Hanssen’s historical grammar and 
Menéndez Pidal’s Manual, Mir’s Rebusco and Rodriguez Marin’s Dos 
mil quinientas voces, and so forth. The items in Fontecha’s Glosarie 
are included; the notes in annotated classics published since 1941 
have been added. The large array of sources brings the subject-matter 
up to the year 1947 and reflects an active scholar’s wide and varying 
interests over a number of years, no doubt also the author’s thorough 
preparation for his admirable edition of Gracién’s El Criticén. 

As the Introduction declares, the 10,000 items of this formidable 
assembly represent mainly ‘“‘voces anticuadas, las raras en el uso antiguo 
y moderno, y las que han sufrido mudanza en la forma o en el significado” 
(p. 11). Even a slight preliminary sampling reveals the wealth of 
information thus placed at our fingertips. Under the word afufar and 
related forms there are references, not only to the fundamental one in 
“Hidalgo,” to Fontecha, Cejador’s Fraseologia, to the Revue Hispanique 
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and the Boletin of the Spanish Academy, but also to several examples 
in Spanish classics (Estebanillo Gonzdlez, a 1947 edition of two of Tirso’s 
plays), and to El espafiol en Méjico of Henriquez Urefia. The references 
under belduque (cf. cuchillo de Belduque, i.e., Bois-le-Duc) point at once 
to three Spanish-American countries, Colombia, Mexico and Chile. 
No less than thirty-two entries are devoted to caballo, its derivations and 
related idioms, including caballito de Bamba. Enough information is 
immediately presented under chula and chulo to open a vista on the 
etymology of the word and its extension through Spanish and Spanish- 
American territories. The seventeen pages of more or less unusual 
words beginning with des- would offer interesting additions to our 
knowledge of word-formation with that prefix. On the other hand the 
scholar interested in suffixes would find many under -eca, -ecillo, -echo, 
-edal, -edizo, -edo etc. The word fiador has four entries and no fewer 
than six related idioms in the less accessible BRAE. The word gaucho 
and its derivatives run to a dozen items, some with several references. 
The falconers’ exclamation hucho and its variants, of which the history 
has not yet been written, is represented by seven entries. And so we 
might continue, with the certainty of finding, in many cases, sufficient 
information to give the scholar an approximate idea of the amount of 
attention his particular problem has already received. The information 
may not always be sufficient and should not induce, especially in the 
beginner, a false sense of security, but it will generally save an appreciable 
amount of time. 

If by any chance a second and enlarged edition should be forth- 
coming, we might suggest that, with respect to provincial words, for 
instance, the sources used seem to provide both too much and too little. 
Although ‘“‘diccionarios hispanoamericanos” are specifically excluded 
(p. 10), the compiler used the vocabularies of Calcafio, Cornejo, Lenz, 
Restrepo, Sudrez and others. We may wonder, then, why not also 
Alvarado, “Juan de Arona,” Ciro Bayo, Cavada, Dihigo, Gagini and 
others? Some of the more recent peninsular dialect-studies are included, 
such as Indurdin, Llorente Maldonado, Zamora Vicente, and the reader 
may ask why not also Acevedo-Ferndndez, Alcal4 Venceslada, Alonso 
Garrote, Arnal Cavero and a good many others? The inclusion of the 
Recherches of C. M. Crews on Judeo-Spanish makes the reader look for 
Benoliel, Rodolfo Gil, M. L. Wagner and similar specialists. On the 
other hand some particularly valuable features should not be over- 
looked: the Registro will be precious for its coverage of large collections 
and notably with regard to homage-volumes and to unindexed or partly 
indexed periodicals. 

With this new instrument of research, added to the Tentative Bibli- 
ography of Hispanic Linguistics of H. C. Woodbridge and P. R. Olson, 
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Manupella’s Estudos de filologia portuguesa de 1930 a 1949, and other 
general Romance bibliographies (see HR, XXI [1953], 88), and pending 
the publication of the second volume of the Manuel de bibliografia of 
H. Serfs and especially that of the Spanish etymological dictionary of 
Juan Corominas (volume I now in press), Hispanic students of lexicog. 
raphy are now in a notably better situation than ten years ago. 


JoserH E. GILuer 
University of Pennsylvania 





BRIEFER MENTION 


Cervantes y América. By Emilio Carilla. Universidad de Buenos 

Aires, 1951: 70 pp. 

The author of El gongorismo en América (Buenos Aires, 1946), after 
describing briefly the interest of Cervantes for America and of America 
for Cervantes, appraises three works: Capitulos que se le olvidaron a 
Cervantes, by the Ecuadorian Juan Montalvo; Peregrinacién de Luz 
del Dia, by the Argentine Juan Bautista Alberdi, and the Letanta de 
Nuestro Seftor Don Quijote of Rubén Dario. Montalvo rather ably and 
thoughtfully imitates what is for him an inimitable work; Alberdi 
allegorizes the Knight and Squire and satirizes contemporary political 
life as well; and Darfo initiates an apotheosis of Don Quijote which has 
since shown itself congenial to the literary imagination of this century. 
The notes provide a useful guide to relevant titles, and the author 
promises a more detailed later study of Cervantes in Argentina. 


ALFRED JacoB 


Estudios sobre los gitanismos del espafiol. By Carlos Claverfa. (Revista 
de Filologta Espafiola, Anejo LIII.) Madrid, 1951: 267 pages. 
Professor Claverfa here publishes in one volume, but without specific 

indication of their origin, a series of studies of which most have appeared 


in the Revista de Filologia Espafiola, the Nueva Revista and Modern 
Language Notes. Among the individual gitanismos considered are 
azorarse, devel (undevel), guripa, juncal, mangante, mangue, manis, 
menda, pagiie, pirandén, postin, but there is also an important study on 
the ending -is, one on a well-known gypsy sentence in Juan Valera, and 
one on “algunos calcos lingiifsticos gitano-espafioles.” Many words 
besides those mentioned above are analyzed in detail (see for instance 
the pages devoted to the proper name Gil, in the study on pagiie) and 
often make the reader wonder why no index was supplied. 

But this book should be very welcome indeed, because it reopens a 
field long neglected or cultivated only by well-meaning aficionados. 
Even now, George Borrow’s The Zincali and his Bible in Spain (1841, 
1843), although scientifically questionable, are still of basic importance, 
and no scientific student of Spanish gypsy speech has appeared since, 
except Professor M. L. Wagner, possibly the only person who could 
properly review Professor Claveria’s book. Any generally informed 
philologist, however, is clearly impressed by the author’s wide knowledge 
of a difficult subject, his rich documentation (often with special references 
to Scandinavian publications little known in this country), and the 
evidences everywhere of sound method and keen judgment. 


J. E. G. 
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